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bers of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club have sig- 
nified their intention of building. 

Any information desired with reference to 
this matter may be obtained from Richard A. 
Monks, chairman of the Regatta Committee, In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club, No. 82 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 


Illinois Casting Club 
Chicago, Dec. 19th, 1913. 

Dear Sir_and Brother: Two communications 
are herewith transmitted, together with the reso- 
lution offered at the last general meeting by 
Brother Bauer, and his remarks preceding its 
adoption. 

The nominating committee appointed at the 
meeting of your executive committee, held Nov. 
6th, begs to place before you the names of the 
following gentlemen for the offices, as designated, 
to be voted for at our annual business meeting, 
Jan. 19, 1914: 

President, Brother A. D. Whitby; vice-presi- 
dent, Brother E. F. McCarty; secretary, Brother 
J. D. Anway; captain, Brother William McCand- 
less; executive committee, Brother David Kerna- 
ghan. Fraternally yours, J. R. Ranny, chairman; 
E. F. McCarty, E. K. Pierson, David Kernaghan, 
C. S. Peacock, committee. 

At the general meeting of the club, held Nov. 
29th, a motion was made, seconded and passed 
by the vote of the club, to amend Rule IX of 
known as clause (c), and allowing merchandise 
prizes at club contests, other than the regular 
Events and Rules by striking out the last clause, 
scheduled events of the season. 

At the above mentioned meeting Brother 
Bauer thanked the executive committee for elect- 
ing him a delegate to represent the club at the 
annual business meeting of the N. A. S. A. C. 

He related that during the debate on the 
resolution defining a professional, a member held 
aloft a paper, stating it contained a list of names, 
some twenty-odd in number, the signers of which 
had pledged to do certain things. Some time 
after the meeting it developed that these names 
were pledged not to cast in the annual tourna- 
ment of the N. A. S. A. C,, if the resolution pre- 
sented by the representatives of the Illinois Cast- 
ing Club was adopted. They also were pledged, 
in the event of the adoption of that resolution, 
to organize a rival association. 

The resolution referred to above was adopted 
last winter for the express purpose of disposing 
of, in a just and satisfactory manner, the ques- 
tion of professionalism. 

In summing up Brother Bauer stated that, 
in his opinion, it was, to say the least, unsports- 
manlike, and surely an act of disloyalty to the 
club, for any member to enter into an agreement 
to refuse to abide by the resolution adopted by 
our club, and to refuse to cast at the annual 
tournament should this resolution be adopted, and 
he thereupon offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the members of the Illinois 
Casting Club, who assisted in the organization of, 
or have since become members of a rival asso- 
ciation, are hereby respectfully requested to de- 
monstrate their loyalty to the Illinois Casting 
Club by resigning their membership in said asso- 
ciation; and that a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to all members of the Illinois Casting 
Club.” 

Fraternally yours, 
J. D. Anway, Secretary. 
To the Members of the Illinois Casting Club: 

At the last general meeting of our club, the 
above resolution was passed by a majority vote 
of the club. In this connection the following 


observations are offered for the consideration of 
the members of our club. 

The N. A. S. A. C. was formed to embrace 
the various casting clubs in Chicago and else- 
where. The act of organizing and creating this 
association has made every casting club affiliated 
therewith a unit of this National Association, 
thus drawing all together in a common bond of 
interest. The obligation of loyalty imposed upon 
the clubs is equally imposed upon the individual 
members by this tie, and should be recognized 
and endorsed by every club and every member 
thereof. 

In 1911.a referendum vote was taken among 
all the members of all the affiliated clubs of the 
N. A.:S. A. C. to determine their attitude to- 
ward previous interpretations of the rules qual- 
ifying professionalism. By a large majority, it 
was decided that a more liberal interpretation 
of the rules than had previously obtained would 
be acceptable for their future guidance. 

Following this indication, the Illinois Cast- 
ing Club passed, at its business meeting in Janu- 
ary, I913, a revised ruling, of a character de- 
vised to meet the approval of the majority of 
our club members, as indicated by their vote in 
the aforesaid referendum. 


The same rules were adopted by the Na- 
tional Association at its annual business meeting 
in October, 1913. By this proceeding, the wishes 
of the majority of the casters of the N. A. S. 
A. C. were complied with, and a rule was passed 
which met with almost universal approval. 

The persistent effort of a minority to thwart 
the will of the majority in the conduct of club 
and association matters is reprehensible, leading, 
as it does, to the playing of petty politics and 
to a disturbance of the peace of our club. 

The accompanying resolution was passed in 
order that our club might be restored to a condi- 
tion of unity and harmony, and the earnest wish 
of the writer is that any member affected by it 
will comply with its request. 

A. F. SwisHer, President. 


Forestry in the Public Schools of New, York 


The New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse Urges Use of Forestry in 
Courses Taught in Public Schools. 


N spite of the fact that New York leads all 
the other states in the amount of its state 
forests and has done more planting of idle 

land than any other state, New York as a whole 
is decidedly apathetic along forestry lines, espe- 
cially in the matter of the proper use of its forest 
resources. 

The State College of Forestry feels that the 
through an aggressive campaign of education 
only way of improving the situation is to carry 
along forestry lines, beginning with the children 
of the state. The question of how to educate 
the child along forestry lines is a bit perplexing 
in view of the complexity of the curriculum in 
grammar grades and high schools. Too often 
schools are burdened with too many courses or 
have all too little time to teach work outlined 
for present courses. The College of Forestry 
by no means urges the insertion of a separate 
course in forestry. It does believe, however, that 
the children of the state can be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the importance of forestry, its 
place in our economic life and its possibilities 
as a state and National industry by simply inject- 
ing the forestry point of view into the various 
courses given in the lower grades. 

For instance, in history an exercise or two 
could be devoted to advantage to the growth of 
the forestry movement in the United States; how, 
in 1876, a division of forestry was established 
in the Department of Agriculture; how, in 1891, 


President Cleveland set aside 22,000,000 acres 
from the National Domain amid the protests of 
the corporate interests of the West, etc. With 
these general facts could be taught the steps in 
the development of forestry in New York. 

In botany, aside from discussing a few flow- 
ers and shrubs, the trees themselves could be 
taken up, not only as individuals but in their 
community life, bringing out the fact that indi- 
viduals struggle against and aid each other and 
that proper use of the axe may greatly benefit 
the forest. How a tree grows; why fire and 
grazing injure a woodlot, are questions that 
every one interested in trees and the forest are 
now asking. They can be answered through the 
children. 

Likewise in physical geography, the source 
of different kinds of timber, the extent of wood 
utilization, and kinds of forest products could be 
ber than any other state in the Union, paying a 
taken up. That New York State uses more lum- 
total of $54,000,000 annually for wood to be used 
in her industries, could be impressed effectively 
ypon the mind of every child. In the same way 
the very important question of the protection 
of the forest from fire, the extent and the injury 
which they inflict upon the forest, and the ease 
with which they could be avoided by the exercise 
of proper care, can be graphically demonstrated. 

How very many things have been taught un- 
der the name of Nature study. The college does 
not urge the substitution of forestry for Nature 
presents live material right at hand for use in 
study. It does believe, however, that forestry 
many subjects already taught in the school. 
Forestry should get the children out of doors 
and should help them to observe things about 
them in an effective way. 

Without adding material burden to the school 
curriculum, children may not only be taught the 
trees and a love for the out of doors, but they 
will develop an understanding of forestry. It 
should be so that by the time a pupil graduates 
from the high school the word forestry will carry 
as concrete a meaning as agriculture does now. 
With the development of the forestry attitude 
in the young people the misunderstanding and 
apathy along the forestry lines so long in evidence 
in the Empire State will give way to active and 
helpful interest in this exceedingly important eco- 
nomic question. 

Forestry cards giving information on some 
of the points mentioned above can be secured 
from the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


From Randle to Paul 


Muskogee, Okla., October oth, 1913. 

Dear Friend Paul:—It was Sunday (as 
usual), October the 6th, that I in company with 
Dr. D. M. Randle left the city on the 6 some odd 
M. K. & T. north bound for Chouteau, Okla., for 
the purpose of testing the “Bass-bearing quali- 
ties” of the oft discussed Adkins private lake. 
With the exception of a strong wind the day was 


_almost ideal—cold enough to prevent excessive 


perspiration and fatigue, with now and then a 
thin passing cloud. 

The lake proved to be, as I had suspected, an 
artificial one, fed by hidden springs, the water 
being clearer than we have ever seen either Chou- 
teau Creek or Manard, and being of sufficient 
depth was of a delightful temperature. The 
Government survey, I am told, shows the lake to 
cover an area of about 9 acres, but I think at its 
present low stage must not cover more than one- 
half that area, and fully one-half of that surface 
is covered with moss which either comes entirely 
to the surface or within an inch or so—a splendid 
place for the bass to lie in wait for the poor un- 
suspecting minnow, crawfish or fly, and also to 

(Continued on page 838.) 
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GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck, Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
“ EVERYTHING IN THE BIRD LINE 
FROM A CANARY TO AN OSTRICH,” 

I em the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “ F” _ DARIEN, CONN. 












































RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 
some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hatchery, and 
you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wood. Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 






























Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in_ young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking pur- 
poses. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 

Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN .-_ New Preston, Conn. 



























of all ages for stocking brooks 
Brook Trout and lakes. Brook trout ¢; 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 



























FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
eyed cogs in season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address 
. F. HOXIE, R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 














LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails) 


Please book orders quickly 
E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. NEW YORK 




















Indian relics, old guns and pistols, Alaska 
curios, minerals, fossils, etc. ddress N. E. 


Curios, Den curios for sale. Illustrated list, 5 
@ cents, Large stock prehistoric and modern 
CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 
















FOR SALE. 


All available shooting points on one of the best goose anl- 
duck ponds in Eastern Mass. One hour from Boston by raid 
or auto. A splendid chance for a small club. 


Reply Box “B,” F. &S8, 






















OGS.-—Investigate Bullfrog culture. Easy, tremen 
dously profitable, and —e not overdone. Our book 
explains all. No failures here. UAFROGLIFE, 
Seymour, Conn. 





















SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


‘Heads and Horns”’ 


It gives Gireciione for preparing and preserving Skins 
Antlers, ete. Alsoprices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



















FOREST AND STREAM 


A Letter From Sandy 


Omaha, Neb., Dec. 20, 1913. 
“Nebraska’s game and fish laws as they are 
to-day need little taampering with. We have a 
‘reasonable open season for upland plover and 
turtle doves to break the monotony in midsum- 
mer, and that is about all that is to be desired. 
The laws as they are enforced are excellent.” 


A Sioux City reader of the Forest and 
Stream, who had seen my story published in one 
of the magazines about the Aquatic Rabbits, 
writes me that while up at Stoney Lake, Minne- 
sota, fishing last summer, he met with the follow- 
ing experience: “I was fishing by hand line for 
walleyed pike, out some hundred of yards in the 
lake, when I saw what I took for a young duck 
of some kind, in the water a few dozen yards 
away, playing and diving and having all kinds of 
fun. I had my companion pull up and anchor 
and I pulled over toward it, to see just what it 
was. Well, it wasn’t a bird, or a duck of any 
kind, but a mouse. We succeeded in catching it 
after a lot of chasing, and it was shiney gray in 
color, with a bunch of hair on the end of a rather 
long tail, and with long, rounded cup-like ears. It 
was a dandy mouse, all right, and not in the least 
frightened at our handling it. We, of course, let 
it go. It ran along the bottom of the boat, then 
jumped on the gunwales, and, after wiping its 
face, with its little, pink paws a second or two, 
gave us a parting glance, and went overboard, 
just like a diver. But, mouse, as it was, it was 
just as much at home in the water as any duck, 
and after it had swum off and gained the shore, 
I was sorry that we had not kept it, if for noth- 
ing more than to have had it identified. I have 
been a visitor to the Minnesota woods for many 
years, but this is the first mouse of the kind I 
have ever seen or heard of.” 


In regard to an inquiry in a recent issue of 
the Forest and Stream, asking about the planting 
and sowing of wild celery, about transplanting 
and the cultivation of the plant, with the view of 
attracting wild fowl, I would say, that while I 
cannot give detail directions, I really think that 
transplanting is the most feasible way of repro- 
ducing the plant. 

It grows in rather generous quantities in 
many of the chain lakes, two hundred miles west 
of here in this state, where the canvasback, red- 
head widgeon, bluebill and other ducks resort in 
great numbers, both fall and spring, to live and 
fatten on the nutritious roots of this plant. The 
seed blossom is produced on a small spiral stem 
and floats upon the surface of the water, but I 
think seeds cannot very well be gathered in con- 
dition or quantity for sowing. But as it grows 
annually from its roots these can be gathered in 
almost any quantity desired, and no doubt would 
readily grow and spread if transplanted in suit- 
able places. The bulb of the wild celery is a hardy 
growth and will keep for several years, if stored 
in a dry place. The water, where it should be 
planted, may be from six inches to six feet in 
depth over a mud deposit of at least two or three 
inches deep above the clay or hard bottom where 
the plant is made. It should be planted in the 
fall, after they have matured, but before ice is 
formed—somewhere between the first of October 
and the middle of November, and another fall I 
intend to gather a quantity of the roots, pack 
them in moss and keep them to supply parties who 
desire to experiment. with the transplanting. 
There will be no expense outside the packing and 
shipment. Later on I will let you hear from me 
again on the subject. It is really strange how 
few sportsmen there are who are able to distin- 


guish wild celery from dozens of others of our 
aquatic plants. 
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FERGUSON’S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, A 


28 John Street 


Cor. Nassau St. 


New York 


With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflectors 
and Adjustable Attach- 
ments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP 


For Sportsmen’s use. Combines Head | 

Jack (Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 

ony gga and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
rp, 


EXCELSIOR LAMP 


For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc, 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 














J. KANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


und ow of artificial ores Sor binda animals and 

g purposes a iC: ‘or prices. 
kinds of heads and skulls or lorie and taxidermists. 
369 Canal Street, New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


Save Your Face 
Oi Your Razor el 


oe : uses razor sovents 
-One absolutely preven’ 
vas on the minute Peeth "of 

razor blade. aa do 
this fore and after shaving: 
Draw blade between thumb and 
forefinger moistened with a little 3-in-One. 
If an ‘ wey ** razor, oil strop, too, Then 
—strop and have the most luxurious shave of 
all your life. Oil blade again before putting 
away. 

3 in-Onei is sold orgyeames in 3 size bottles: 
Trial size, 10c; 3-0z., 25c; 8-oz., (half pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 

FREE Generous sample and scientific 
== **Razor Saver’’ circular. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
ities ee 


FLYING for December 


Will commemorate the Tenth Anniversary 
of the first American flight, which occurred 
on December 17th, 1903. It will appear in 
a new form, with color cover, and editorial 
material of extraordinary importance to the 
aeronautical world. Get it from your 
newsdealer. 











Flying 


297 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 





Sawmill waste of Douglas fir, of which an 
enormous quantity is found in the western for- 
ests, is being used to make paper pulp by a m/ll 
at Marshfield, Oregon. 


The true aim of advertising is to attract 
permanent buyers—repeaters—to the stores of 
advertisers. 
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21 Park Place 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON | new Yor city 


FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 
DRY FLY TACKLE 


DRY FLY RODS. 


















“PEERLESS” Special 9} feet . $5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 94 feet . 10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 93 feet . . 18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 93 feet 35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 
80 yds, 40 yds. 
Each. Each. 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) . $5.50 $7.00 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES. SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 


Per Doz. INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 
On Hooks No. 12 or 15 . $1.00 Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 7} feet, 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank 1.25 40 cents each. 


08-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 
nee It is not only a ‘““CATALOG”’ but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Its ‘NOVEL INDEX’’ gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 





28 
John Street 
New York 


THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE and SPORTING GOODS 


ia TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


TRADE 





REPAIRING 
RODS MADE TO ORDER 


FACTORY 
NEWARK,N,J. 





-W-M: NICHOL S- 


ae 
(leticlled Inpeniy Hand Made [ishing Rods. _> 
Fishing Teckle of every description, 
Whoterale 


and Retort 






$1252 


. FOR 


TELEPHONE 
CORTLANDT 4256 


173 Greenwich Street 


Mission Finish 


GET THE BEST 


CHOCOLAT and 


Gun Cabinet 


Height, 70 inches. Depth,*12 inches. 
Width, 28 inches. 


Ir interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 


Send us your address for our 
illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 BROADWAY - - ~- NEW YORK 





A Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


Bankers and Brokers 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


122 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 


For Rod and Gun. Write 
Sample and Booklet No. P52. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey City, N. J. 


for a 
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HAIG & HAIG 


ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: “‘ Designer,” Boston 





Mountain Devil 


It is a trite saying that fools can ask ques- 
tions, but it takes wise men to answer them. 
For example: Does the panther scream? Do 
snakes spit? etc. 

Now as a member of the class that asks 


questions, I desire to propound an interrogatory 
to the members of the second class; a question, 
possibly not of such vital importance as the 
scream, probably not so pleasant to consider as 
the spit question, but nevertheless, one of consid- 
erable interest to us timid fellows who frequently 
sleep alone in the deep mountains with the pale 
light of the moon for a blanket, the shadows for 
sheets, and the soft side of a rock for a pillow 


What is a mountain devil? To satisfy your- 
self that such a creature really exists ask almost 
any one of our western mountaineers. Of course 
no two of them agree about the size, shape or 
general characteristics of the “cuss,” but on the 
general proposition, that there is such an animal, 
and that he is a “holy terror” you will find re- 
markable unanimity of opinion, and refreshing 
volubility of expression. I was talking last even- 
ing with an old hunter who had seen one by 
moonlight, in the mountains of New Mexico. He 
undertook to describe it for my edification, but 
the poverty of the English language forced him 
to give up the job, and he finally contented him- 
self with the declaration that it more nearly re- 
sembled a jack-ass than any other animal he 
knew of. He also informed me that the Mexi- 
cans, and Indians pointed out to him next day 
the home of the creature among the crags and 
caves of an adjacent mountain, with a gentle 
admonition to avoid said mountain on general 
principles, which they did, and for the further, 
and separate reason, that it was the home of the 
devil. 


For my own part I have seen but one moun- 
tain devil. It was dead. Billy Newman and my- 
self, while at Ilwaco near Shoalwater Bay, were 
invited to call at Jawbone’s saloon and inspect the 
carcass, and give our opinions as to the “kind of 
varmint it mout be.” The proprietor informed 
us that it had been shot out of a tree about 70 
feet from the ground in the mountains back of 
the Bay; that it was an active tree climber, but 
absolutely fearless, and when shot was preparing 
to descend to attack its enemies. It was a planti- 
grade animal, and its hair much resembled that 
of the cinnamon bear, but here all resemblance 
to the bear family ceased. Its legs were long 
and straight; its back straight as a wolf’s while 
the body and head much resembled the hyena. 
Will some sportsman kindly inform us just what 
a mountain devil looks like, so that we may know 
his excellency when we meet him? 


MEsHOPPEN, PENNA., Dec. 11, 1913.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: I have renewed my sub- 
scription. I commenced reading Forest and 
Stream in 1883, and have read every number 
since. Thirty years without a miss is going some. 

G. W. BuNNELL. 


Forest and Stream 








$3 a Year, 10 Cts. a Copy. 
Six Months, $1.50. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1913 


VOL. LXXXI. —No. 26. 
22 Thames St., New York. 





Webbed-Feet in the Wet 


HE morning of the second day was ushered 
in midst a gust of wind and rain. For 
three days the sky had been heavily over- 

cast, indicative of rain, still it had held off, con- 
tenting itself by dispensing a stiff northeasterly, 
fog-laden wind. We had lost one morning by 
staying at home, for fear of the elements; the 
next morning we braved them, and won out. So 
this morning, after the first flurry at daybreak, 
I took my Marlin “pump” from its leather case, 
crammed shells into a metal lunch-box, which, by 
the way, is very convenient when salt-water 
shooting, pulled on rubber boots and oilskin 
jacket, then started for the wharf. I was a little 





By FRANK L. BAILEY 
(Second Morning) 


early, but soon Mayland showed up, encased all 
the way in oilskins. The rain had ceased by this 
time, and the wind had relaxed considerably. 

Everything stowed snugly in the boat, we 
cranked up the engine and were off. We had 
covered scarcely half the distance when the rain 
set in again, and by the time the shooting grounds 
were reached I felt like a sponge, in places. You 
see there was an unprotected intermission of 
pant-legs from the bottom of my oil-jacket to the 
tops of my rubber boots, and I'll wager there 
wasn’t any water that got by. 

It lacked an hour of low tide, and although 
the feeding grounds were plentifully covered, yet 
a number of coots and old squaws were flying 


GULLS MOVING WIDGEON 


about. We chose the location occupied on the 
morning before, and put out the decoys—one a 
string of eight coots, another of eight old squaws. 
It was still raining, and raining hard, but our 
ardor wasn’t dampened in the least. 

All at once we noticed that our old squaw 
decoys had started seaward. The strong out. 
running current of ebb tide was too much for the 
small stone we had anchored them by, so there 
was nothing to do but chase them. I suggested 
that we tie a buoy to our mooring, and cast off. 
This we did, and no sooner had it struck the 
water than down it went like a rock. The swift 
current had run it under, and there we were with- 
out a mooring. Things didn’t look so promising 
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after this. Still the rain had ceased, and we had 
that to be thankful for. 

We picked up the decoys, then turned about 
and took up the others, after which we ran 
further into the channel and made fast to a pole 
that was used as a boundary mark for shoal 
water. This location wasn’t as good as the 
other, but it was much better than nothing. The 
tide was getting better all the time, yet no ducks 
came our way. I had been pulling on my pipe 
for some eight or ten minutes, and was just de- 
liberating whether it was worth another match, 
when Mayland reached for his gun. “Over to- 
ward Beach Point,” he said, jerking his head 
sideways. I reached for mine, and we hunched 
our shoulders. Six coots were coming toward 
us, two grays and four white-wings. It was 
evident that they had seen the decoys, for their 
course never varied in the least. When within 
about sventy yards or so, they divided forces, 
four coming straight on, while the other two 
circled around on our left. The approaching 
four were coming prettily, head, neck and back 
in perfect alignment. A moment more and they 
scaled for the decoys, then we blazed away. 
The first one doubled up with a jump, and a 
second lowered himself by a slowly descending 
curve until he took the water with a splash; the 
other two escaped. We reached for our shell- 
boxes, when the two birds that had circled us took 
the decoys. I dropped two shells into an inch 
of water in the bottom of the boat, then swung 
up my gun. Mayland dropped one bird and I 
the other. I fished the shells out of the water 
and crammed them into the magazine. I’m not 
mentioning the make; they were waterproof, all 
right. Then we shot the lone cripple dropped 
from the first bunch. Hardly had we secured 
the ducks ere the rain was upon us again. It 
came in sheets; and Mayland pulled a canvas 
covering across the boat, while I dove under 
cover. How the rain poured on my canvas roof. 
I lifted one corner and saw Mayland standing 
in the stern of the boat, getting the whole thing. 

, After awhile I crawled out. The rain had 
gone and the sun was vainly trying to struggle 
through the clouds. Over toward the Myles 
Standish monument, at Duxbury, and about three 
hundred yards from us, was a flock of old squaws 
swimming around, diving and calling out “Or-r- 


net! Or-r-net!” We had just the right medicine 
to stir up their constitutions,.and I decided to 
give them a dose in the shape of a .22 calibre 
pill. Pulling my little .22 Winchester from its 
case—I had brought it along to stir up distant 
birds—I fired in their direction. The bullet fell 
short, but went skipping along among them. They 
started up, circled around, then settled to the 
water again. I gave them another shot, and they 
took wing, split up into two flocks, one of which 
went over toward the flats, while the other came 
toward us. They ignored the old squaw decoys 
which were nearest them, and took the coot de- 
coys, probably because they were much larger. 
Mayland opened up, knocking down two, while I 
crippled another, and lost him. If they get under 
water you might as well say “Good night.” They 
are as cunning as loons and hell-divers. They 
present their bills only, and seldom stop for pay- 
ment. If it’s any rough at all, it’s impossible 
to see a “billing” duck. When calm, however, 
quite often you can nail them. Down in the 
bottom of my shell-box I found several U. M. C. 
Remington shells that I knew were at least four 
years old. I used them for shooting cripples 
and found them strong and sure. 


By this time the sun had obtained a strangle- 
hold on the rain, and the wind was freshening 
rapidly. The tide had receded to such an extent 
that Mayland suggested an attempt at locating 
the sunken mooring. We cast off from the stake 
and began taking up the decoys. We had secured 
one string and were about to pull in the other, 
when three coots—one white-wing and two grays 
—made for us. We were so near the decoys that 
the birds kept off. Still they circled around us, 
and one came so near as to draw a shot from 
Mayland’s gun. The duck was too far, however, 
and escaped without injury. 

We ran down to our buoy, which by this time 
was floating easily, put out decoys, and anchored. 
Not a bird came. It was getting too late, so 
we took up everything once more and started for 
home, while every other heavy sea broke against 
our bow and slopped a generous quantity of water 
down the backs of our necks. Still we were well 
satisfied, and resolved then and there to try it 
again as soon as the tide. worked around suitably. 
This we knew would happen in about fifteen 
days, and I'll tell you about that later. 


Days In Wyoming 


T was my second trip west of the Mississippi. 
Late in July Bill wired me that he and M. 
had started that morning in a new Winton 

six roadster, for which they had been waiting a 
month, and had reached Columbus, Ohio, bound 
for the headwaters of the North Platte River in 
southeastern Wyoming. 

Speedily arranging business, for I had been 
waiting for the word, I packed my grips, stowed 
in carefully my old Parker 20 ejector, tied a 
couple of flyrods to my umbrella, took a last look 
over the farm, and made a break for trout and 
chickens. 


Every foot of the way over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from New Jersey to Chicago, and to 
St. Paul by the Milwaukee road, the heat was 
intense, and it continued very hot all of the way 
west over the Northern Pacific, right up to Gar- 
diner, the northern entrance to the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

I went around that way to do some sight- 
seeing, as I wanted to visit the Park, and con- 
cluded I had time to go through before the ar- 
rival of my friends. Nine days from home and 








four and a half from Gardiner found me at Yel- 
lowstone station, on a branch of the Oregon 
Short Line, the western gateway to the Park. 
Thence down to Ogden and over the mountains 
by a day train of the Union Pacific Railway, so 
as to see what there was to be seen, I crossed a 
summit elevation 7,214 feet, near Altamonte, and 
slid down into the buttes and sage brush hills of 
Wyoming. 

Stopping off at Rawlins over night, I took 
No. 4 the next morning for Wolcott, so as to 
make connections with the Saratoga and Encamp- 
ment Railroad. This road, as far as its equip- 
ment and service is concerned, is about the bum- 
est proposition I have encountered, but I was 
very glad to see the train made up, waiting for us 
at the junction, as our train had changed its time 
and lost an hour besides. Missing connections 
meant a twenty-four-hour delay. 


A couple of hours sufficed to cover the twen- 
ty-four miles of road to Saratoga, a small village 
on the North Platte. Here I found my friends, 
including Bob the setter. They had come 2,400 
miles without mishap, except the blowing out of 


-agreeable. 





tubes, due to the great heat, in fourteen days 
from date of starting, beating me in two days. 
Bob was taken on in Denver. 


The Hotel Wolf stood in the same spot, and 
“Baldy” (G. W.) Sisson and Mrs. Sisson were 
on the job, as I soon found out when it came time 
for dinner. 


That afternoon we had to go fishing, so we 
selected South Spring Creek upon hearing of a 
fine basket of brooks that had been taken there 
a few days previously. But in the meantime the 
water had lowered and cleared up, and we found 
the fishing rather poor. 

The next morning we took Baldy along and 
went after sage chickens. Now, how can four 
people and a dog ride in a roadster? Easily, be- 
cause there was a folding seat on the left side, 
usually occupied by Baldy. The car was left- 
hand drive, with center control, which afforded 
me a comfortable seat on a cushion on the floor, 
with my feet on the right-hand footboard. Bill 
and M. took turns driving, and Bob occupied the 
seat of honor between them. There was ample 
room in the after part of the car for lunch, 
creels, waders, etc., and the car had a 48-horse 
power engine to drive the outfit over the trails. 


Sage chickens use the sage brush hills and 
the draws or gullies where they go for water. 
The draws may be only grass covered, fringed 
with tall sage brush, or there may be bunches 
of small cottonwoods, willows, black alder or 
stunted quaking aspen. These, varying in size 
and denseness of growth, depending upon the 
supply of moisture and water, are about the only 
kinds of tree growth I saw in the sage brush 
country. On the hills there is nothing but low 
sage brush heads about six or eight inches high. 
The chickens also frequent and breed along the 
natural and irrigated meadows bordering the riv- 
ers, creeks and ditches. 


Owing to the habit of feeding upon the sage 
the old birds are unfit to eat and are not shot if 
recognized. Some of the old birds appear to be 
as large as a small hen turkey. Yet there is often 
considerable difficulty in distinguishing an early 
hatched and full-grown young bird from a small 
old one. Sometimes the shooting is very easy, 
while at other times, when the birds are rising 
wild in a stiff breeze, they are not sure meat by 
any means. 


Aided by Baldy’s knowledge of the country 
and with Bob’s help, we bagged fourteen chick- 
ens and got in for a late lunch, in time for the 
evening fishing.. We had game enough to last 
over Sunday, so rested up that day. Monday 
afternoon Baldy and I fished alone in the river, 
taking about a dozen and a half of rainbow trout. 
Tuesday it was shooting in the morning, when 
we stopped at ten birds, and fishing in the late 
afternoon. 


So the time went, shooting and fishing mod- 
erately, making side trips to call upon our ranch- 
men friends and resting up in the delightfully 
dry and cool climate. The elevation is about 
6,700 feet and we were in plain sight of snow- 
capped peaks all of the time. 


The Platte, which has a large volume of 
water, is hard wading, having a slippery round 
boulder bottom, and requires great caution ap- 
proaching dusk, when the bottom cannot be plain- 
ly seen. This applies particularly to fishermen 
unacquainted with the stream. It was our mis- 
fortune on several occasions to get caught on the 
wrong side from our car at nightfall. Ten or a 
dozen miles from town, with millions of mos- 
quitoes coming into action with the approaching 
darkness, constitute a situation that is not wholly 
Some one with knowledge of the 
stream and having the necessary weight to stick 
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has to work across a riffle and make a team to 
shuffle back. 


I mentioned that Baldy was on the job upon 
our arrival. But he quit it right then and there 
and devoted his time to our entertainment, leav- 
ing Mrs. Sisson to run the hotel, for Baldy is 
an old friend of Bill and M. 


A most interesting trip was made up in the 
timber to the head of South Jack Creek, where 
we expected to catch some fine Rocky Mountain 
black-spotted and eastern speckled trout. We 
caught some of each kind, but they were small. 
Two willow grouse completed the bag for a 65- 
mile trip, much of it over an almost impassable 
trail, For this run we hired a local car of high 
pan clearance, 


Young chickens have white flesh and are 
delicious eating, but I like to catch rainbow trout, 
which also have white flesh, better than I do to 
eat them. We caught rainbows from the river 
up to 16% inches and eastern brooks to 13 or 14 
inches. 


A red-letter afternoon was when we accepted 
§ an invitation of a ranchman and shot 22 chickens. 
We could have had double the number if we had 
not stopped. Another was to the Hopkins sheep 


ranch of 82,000 acres on a fishing trip, some dis- 
tance down the Platte. 

Sheep sure enough are desert makers. They 
crop so closely that there is not enough grass 
left to reseed. Then come the occasional cloud- 
bursts of summer and the driving winds of win- 
ter to carry off the soil and complete the destruc- 
tion. 

Where it is possible near the mountains to 
irrigate, and where it has been done, the returns 
have been most gratifying in the raising of al- 
falfa as feed for cattle and horses, which are 
more profitable than sheep. 

We found our 20-gauge guns loaded with % 
oz. of Nos. 7% or 8 chilled shot just right, pref- 
erably using the 2%-inch Leader shell, with 2% 
dr. of powder. The Royal Coachman fly tied on 
a No. 8 hook seems to have a clear lead. Other 
good flies for these waters are Silver Doctor, 
Jockscot, Red Ant and Grizzly King. Some pre- 
fer them tied with Jungle cock feathers. The 
fly fishing averaged fine. 

With a high appreciation of the courtesies 
shown us by the residents, my friends and I 
parted after two weeks, they going on into Idaho 
and I back to business. 

T. H. Grant. 

Red Bank, N. J., Nov. 27, 1913. 


The Lake of a —— Trout 


By CHAS. FREDERICK HOLDER, Author of “The Game Fishes of the World” 


E are in camp on Mons. “Webaire’s” pre- 
serve on Lac Croche. We call it camp, 
but the big log cabin with its fragrant 

bunks and log windows, each forming the frame 
of a woodland scene, its radiant lake reflecting 
the mountains, where you can play a trout in the 
tree-tops, is altogether too luxurious for a mere 
camp. Yet it is camp number one in a game or 
fish preserve of about seventy square miles; a 
region bounded on the north by the Mattawin 
River, on the east by long, attenuated Lac Anti- 
Kiagamak, and containing more beautiful lakes 
than you have ever dreamed of in all your angling 
philosophy; more lakes, I fancy, than could be 
discovered and fished in an ordinary lifetime. 


The ones we did know were Lac Croche, 
Lae Marcotte, Lac La Belette, Lac Pruden, Lac 
Clair, Lac Virt, Lac Brule, Lac La Brecque, Lac 
Gros-Ours, Lac Petite Ours. 

In all this vast area there were no poachers, 
no invaders. It might have been ten thousand 
miles away from civilization, and as we swung 
into the long carry between Lac Croche and Lac 
Marcotte one morning we knew the field was 
ours, and were sorry for the rest of the honest 
anglers. We were well up, as altitude goes in 
the Laurentians; high above “Sans Souci,” and 
the forest was filled with lakes of various sizes. 
You merely had to express your wish and take 
your choice, and the Lord of the manor had 
indicated La Belette. 


The Lac Marcotte carry was a delight, lead- 

ing up through an open forest through little 
glades and by forests of fern and brake, then 
out suddenly to the shore of Lac Marcotte, which 
must have been at least five miles long and half 
a mile wide at parts, really a noble stretch of 
water. We stopped at a forest of silver birches 
on the left side, visited an old camp and at mid- 
day reached the upper end and so into Lac 
Brecque. 

To reach this, we entered a little river which 
seemed to connect two parts of upper Marcotte, 
which for reasons good and sufficient, I mentally 
named the Lake of a Thousand Trout. 

All the forenoon we had not stopped to fish; 


now we were paddling along three canoes abreast, 
enjoying the fine service, the lofty cliffs or the 
low tree-covered shore, or the long reaches of 
green; or with canoes on back, we swung down 
some long arbored trail attuned to the gods in 
color, tone and charm. We had not thought of 
fishing, but soon our host stopped his canoe and 
at a certain point made a cast. 

If that brook trout had been under heavy 
bonds to be at that exact spot on that very sec- 
ond, the result could not have been more star- 
tling, as it went into the air with a leap that 
augured well for the day, and a few moments 
later four resilient split bamboo rods were wav- 
ing, bending, threatening to buckle in the merry 
dance of the rod. 

There must have been a convention of trout 
at this place, as rarely did a fly reach the surface 
but a pound or a pound and a half brook trout 
rushed to greet it and went into the air. They 
seemed to be lying in a long, clear, deep pool 
and afforded the very choicest expression of 
trout fishing, as they were in fighting condition. 
They were so innocent of guile, so free from the 
knowledge of the world possessed by the average 
trout, that they would take a fly within five feet 
of the boat; in fact, I fancy they thought the 
canoes, logs and were completely deceived. 

But the moment they were hooked they gave 
exhibition of fighting qualities rarely seen in the 
civilized trout of the lower country. We had a 
large party to provision and were living on the 
country, and if I am not mistaken we took forty 
brook trout on flies in less than an hour, all 
ranging from half a pound to a pound and a half, 
and some running up to two pounds, and used 
them all. 

We left Lac Brecque and entered Lac Coteau, 
then landed and began a wild carry to a little 
lake in the chain of Lac La Bellette. Some of us 
overshot the trail in the deep forest and suddenly 
found ourselves lost, and in a country piled with 
rocks and fallen trees. We found the lake shore 
after a while, coming out on the edge of a thick 
forest, through the brush of which I crawled to 
reach the water, where we soon heard the shouts 
of the canoemen. We had missed the trail about 


a mile over a hard walking country, so the canoes 
came down and picked us up, and we were soon 
on a little island near the center of Lac Bellette, 
where stood a good log cabin, the last stand of 
our host in this direction. A more beautiful 
spot for a camp one could hardly imagine, as the 
island was a bit of the forest, unspoiled, uncon- 
taminated, about an acre of trees, and a forest 
of blueberry bushes all about the cabin, and that 
the bears and moose swam over to enjoy it, there 
was evident proof in the sharp hoofs and imprints 
near which we pulled the canoes in. 

This camp was the central point for new de- 
parture to Lac Pruden and beyond. The follow- 
ing day we again ravaged the lake of a Thousand 
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Trout, and I had a strike at the head of Lac 
Marcotte that told of a big and heavy lake fish. 
Crossing Marcotte, opposite the new log cabin 
of our host, we found the beavers at work, and 
the bottom covered with gnawed twigs. This was 
to be a little adventure in search of lakes sup- 
posed to lie somewhere to the north, connecting 
Lac Marcotte with Lac Pruden. We landed at 
the Beaver Point, ard, shouldering the three 
canoes, the men struck into the fine woods over 
an old overgrown trail, and after a mile of travel- 
ling we stumbled upon a lake, crossed this, and 
pushed in through a fine forest of big pines, 
birches and beeches, and came suddenly upon a 
beautiful little lake surrounded by big pines and 
as isolated as Little Lac Grenier. 

I soon found that it was very deep, in point 
of fact I could not reach bottom. I trolled with 
a spoon across deeps and shallows to discover the 
game, if any; but I did not have a strike, nor 
did I obtain a rise in a circuit of the lake in 
the shadows of the tall pines. I had about con- 
cluded that the little lake was gameless, when I 
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them near the end we had entered, evidently 
waving their rods. The rods were waving, but 
brook trout were performing the operation, and 
I fancy this was another September convention 
of Fontinalis, as in a deep, clear pool, probably 
a spring, were literally hundreds of trout. The 
Doctor’s men were holding the canoe about forty 
feet away, and the moment the flies reached the 
water up from the bottom sprang a dozen or 
more trout racing to reach it. I was soon in the 
thick of it and became a participant in trout fish- 
ing as it is supposed to be, in the prospectus, 
certainly not as it generally is. 

I frequently saw a big trout leap at my fly 
before it touched the water, and to see them come 
rushing up, making a swirl as they missed it, 
dashing down to the bottom again, was one of 
the sights worth seeing and an adventure in itself 
of a most delightful character. 

The privilege of naming this new lake fell 
to me, and we christened it “Lac Weber,” in 
honor of our host. It was really a twin lake, a 
large lake cut in two, and the intervening portion 
over which the men carried the canoes had a 
deep, splendid gorge in the centre filled with rocks 
and big trees, many fallen down and forming 
bridges from side to side. 

A more delightful little island than this for 
a camp could hardly be imagined, as from the 
little impromptu camp we formed for the con- 
sideration of those trout just out of the icy 
spring, one could look into a different lake to the 
east and west, and to have such trout fishing 
right at the door and such a gem to look at was 
enchanting. Some day Mons. “Webaire” will 
have a camp here, and will have attained the 
altamathule of angling delights and possibilities. 

When the shadows began to lengthen we 
broke camp and took the back trail to Lac Mar- 
cotte, and made such time down the long lake 
that we reached Lac Croche camp before dark, 
and in time to see the fine Pike catch of some 
man who had been over to Lac Antikiagamak, a 
long, slender lake with high, rocky cliffs, con- 
taining nothing but pike, a case of a survival of 
the fittest. This lake with the impossible Indian 
name was fed from our lake, the little river 
tushing down a rocky ravine, leaving a succes- 
sion of fine pools containing trout, so that the 
anglers, particularly the Doctor and myself, often 
descended and tried them in the various levels, 
cascades, pools and falls. At such times it is 
only fair to.say we did not use the angling hat 
tack, though I could see a thousand and one uses 
for it. We made our headquarters here for near- 
ly a week. When it rained, which it rarely did, 
the men gathered on the porch and whittled out 
“co cos” and told stories of the old times, and 
of the big moose and caribou they had taken. 
We heard of the fine ethics of sport which held 
here, of the “sportsman” who wounded a moose 
and refused to follow it up, preferring to let it 
die in agony than get wet, as it was raining. 
When this alien came to camp and told the story 
someone said: “What, you would wound an ani- 
mal and not make an attempt to rescue it, put 
it out of its misery? How would you like to be 
deserted in the forest with a broken leg?” And 
then all the able-bodied men in that particular 
camp started out and followed up the trail of 
that moose and put it out of its misery. It was 
a very lonesome place for that sportsman. He 
was given the last degree, no one would speak 
to him, he even paddled his own canoe out of the 
long lake. 

To the south of Lac Croche, a stone’s throw 
from it, just under the big mountain, was a little 
lake called Petite Lac Croche, one of the most 
charming of the group, if one must discriminate. 
For some reason the trout in this particular para- 
dise were, at least for me, very difficult to hook, 
a fact I discovered one evening when with Ubal 
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at the noiseless paddle, I found our host on the 
lake. It was a perfect mirror, and look which 
way you would, there would be circles telling of 
rising trout. 

I was the guest, so had all the advantages, 
and I promptly landed my single fly in a circle, 
missed it, repeated it again. I had a strike, and 
still again I missed. My egotism was running 
out at my elbows, a steady stream. I was becom- 
ing “rattled.” I knew the next miss would wit- 
ness my undoing, so I promptly called for help. 
Mons. “Webaire” made a cast, dropped his fly 
delicately in the very bull’s eye, gave his wrist 
a peculiar turn, a sort of piscatorial carte or 
fierce, I could not determine which, and the trout 
was his. I cast again, my line straightened out, 
I gave it the butt, and I think the trout threw 
my fly three feet with its tail. So I took another 
lesson, and Mons. “Webaire” hooked my fish 
with the greatest possible ease, in fact he did it 
by intuition. Again I tried and as I missed I 
begged him to throw angling courtesies to the 
wind and take the fish, lest we starve to death, 
as the chef was depending on us for supper; 
and so as I missed, he dropped his fly over my 
fish and landed it with ease. I fancy we rounded 
the lake a dozen times, I luring the trout, Mons. 
“Webaire” taking them, and Ubal trying hard to 
hide his laughter. 

There is nothing like this to take the egotism 
out of your expanding angler. I hope I did not 
need it, but I did receive it, and when Mons. 
“Webaire” is talking about trout, no matter 
where we are, whether in Canada or California, 
the Laurentian -or the Tuna Club, the listener 
will observe that I have very little to say. 

One of the extraordinary things in this Lau- 
rentian region was the abundance of game, yet 
it had a marvelous faculty of remaining con- 
cealed. I am convinced that I was often but a 
few yards from a bear, its tracks were absolutely 
fresh, the old tree trunk it had ripped open and 
scattered about was still “smoking,” the marks of 
its claws fresh on the trees where it had 
“yawned,” yet I did not see a live bear, though 
they were heard of here and there every day, 
and were so plentiful that ladies never went out 
without a guide, and we always took a rifle. 

Luther, poet, author, was the bear hunter 
of the camp and I often accompanied him on 
bear hunts. We scoured the country, crossed 
and re-crossed by moose and bear tracks, but 
never did we see a bear until late in the season 
when I was in other pastures, in fact, on the 
grand banks of Newfoundland, when my com- 
panion found a bear in the great meadow and 
wounded him, but ultimately lost him. 

It was on one of these hunts that I marvel- 
ously gave a demonstration of the trailing quali- 
ties of Phil-o-rum. We had walked to the west 
of Lac Perchaude on a bear hunt one day, leav- 
ing the canoe on the west shore, climbing up 
through fields of flowers to a famous bear coun- 
try in the vicinity of a blueberry patch, but no 
bears were to be seen. Then we descended into 
a little meadow that had been a lak. It was 
absolutly surrounded by a maze of dead and liv- 
ing trees and of brush of all kinds, an ideal bear 
country. In some places we lay down and crept 
through the tangle, coming out after a long 
struggle into the ancient lake bed, not a little 
meadow about two hundred yards across. 

The tall rippling grass open to the blue sky 
and sunshine showed every evidence of game. 
There were nests, “forms” here and there, but the 
game was not there. In the thickest part of this 
maze I sat down astride a tree trunk to rest, 
took off my cartridge belt, and in answering the 
sudden call of my companions, started after them, 
forgetting it; it was too dark to go back. That 
night at San Souci, I told Phil-o-rum as near 
as I could where I went in, as we had separated 
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to cover as much ground as possible. It was like 
finding a needle in a haystack; yet Phil-o-rum 
walked around the edge of the swamp until he 
struck my footprints, then by broken twigs, 
tracked me to the log and that night brought 
home the belt, which, though I valued it for cer- 
tain associations, went to him. 


$50,000 Worth of Diamond Backs 


ROBABLY the most novel farm in the 
world, certainly one of the most profitable, 
in view of the fact that its lands are 

worthless for anything else, is the “terrapin 
ranch” of John Ludwig, Jr., on Grand Isle, thirty 
miles from New Orleans. Under the roofs of 
his three sheds are gathered about 20,000 “cow” 
terrapin—as the females are called—and between 
5,000 and 7,000 “bulls.” The cows are worth 
from $1.25 to $2 each, value varying with size, 
while the bulls range from Io cents to 50 cents, 
being much inferior to the cows in flavor and 
fineness of flesh. On the table they bring some- 
thing like $4 apiece, but Ludwig considers him- 
self lucky if he gets half of this. 

His sheds, of which there are three, for cows, 
bulls and young, are about thirty by fifty feet in 
size, built over small bayous, with shelves inside 
on which the queer “herds” of this terrapin 
farmer climb when tired of the water. It is the 
largest establishment of its kind in the world 
and Ludwig started it by catching terrapin with 
his own hands seventeen years ago. His farm 
has given Louisiana the lead in terrapin-produc- 
ing states of the Union. 

Scores of men and boys are employed 
throughout the season catching terrapin in the 
marshes of the South, and so important has the 
industry become that the Conservation Commis- 
sion has secured the passage of a law in Louisi- 
ana prohibiting the sale of “diamond-backs” less 
than six inches in length and providing a closed 
season from April 15 to June 15. Terrapin are 
found in mudflats. The hunter probes with a 
stick until he strikes the hard shell, then digs out 
the toothsome creature with a shovel. Sometimes 
dogs are used, pointers being the most skillful, 
and the terrapin is pointed by the trained dog 
just as surely as he would find a bird, even 
though the diamond-back.may be under two or 
three feet of mud and water. 

Ludwig supplies New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and other large cities with 
hundreds of terrapin during the season. The 
females, containing eggs, are considered the most 
valuable, as the eggs are used to garnish the 
dish—at $4 a plate. Three cartloads of chopped 
fish are fed to Ludwig’s terrapin every day, and 
rap with a stick on the door of any of the sheds 
will bring hundreds of -black heads, with shining 
black eyes, to the surface of the shallow bayou, 
looking for their dinners. 

Baby terrapin by hundreds are hatched at the 
farm each year, and require about five years to 
attain full size. Besides raising these, the farm 
serves during the winter as a stable for many 
barrels of terrapin, which are shipped in from 
northern farms in the fall and sent back in the 
spring. Ludwig charges $10 a barrel for this 
stabling, and derives a neat income from this 
source alone. 

Formerly terrapin were to be found in shoals 
on practically all the mud flats of Louisiana, but 
they have been hunted out until the Conservation 
Commission is preparing even more rigid laws 
for their protection and preservation. M. L. 
Alexander, president of the commission, is pre- 
paring data on the terrapin industry as exempli- 
fied in Ludwig’s success as a farmer of the dia- 
mond-backs at Grand Isle. 
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“Now, That Reminds Me”—VIII 


66 OW, that reminds me” of a morning’s 
fishing I once enjoyed below the “old 
mill” at Idle Wild, that romantically 
named spot on the Pine River, Wisconsin’s most 
famous trout stream. 

Strange how fondly one’s memory clings to 
certain spots. Now it was just below the Idle 
Wild mill that I caught my first trout, more 
years ago than I care to mention, and for that 
very reason I find myself thinking of the locality 
again and again. Always when the fire burns 
low it is the weather-beaten mill mirrored against 
the rosy evening sky I see. Of course, there is 
little fishing below the old mill now; indeed, re- 
cent changes there make fishing out of the ques- 
tion—though last season I took several fine trout 
from the pool below the spill-way. However, 
that is neither here nor there, and has nothing 
to do with fishing beneath the old mill some fif- 
teen years ago, when the incident which I am 
about to narrate took place. The point I wished 


to make, in passing, was, usually the most pre- 


cious pool is the one from which we took our first 
trout; and though the passing years may intro- 
duce us to greater waters and larger fish, it is 
the theatre of our first success about which our 
minds most lovingly cling, and toward which 
our feet most often bend in after years, if not 
for fish, then for memory’s sweet sake. 

Well, on the occasion in question, sick from 
long confinement in the schoolroom, I ran up 
to Idlewild for a week-end fish in May, the 
month of all months for the trout fisher; every- 
where new plant-life was springing into exist- 
ence, early spring flowers were crowding the 
stream’s banks, and birds were singing as they 
only sing in springtime. But from a fisherman’s 
viewpoint, the trip was a failure. The trout were 
not biting. I followed the river from the mill 
down through the “Dane’s Meadow,” across the 
“Deaf Man’s property,” where one fished at peril 
of arrest, clean down to the “Preserve.” As I 
have said, the results were nil, or worse than 
nil, being a few fingerlings, which were promptly 
returned to the water. Of course, I was rested, 


By O. W. SMITH 


and the schoolroom never once obtruded itself. 
Rested, but not satisfied; I wanted a few trout 
to take home. Let those say, who will, that the 
true angler does not fish for fish, in the final 
analysis we all do. 

All too soon the last morning dawned, my 
short leave of absence was drawing to a close, 
and in a few brief hours the team that was to 
take me back to the dusty schoolroom would 
arrive. The thought caused me to leap out of 
the broad farmer bed which had been conducive 
to a good night’s rest; and away down stream 
before my good host had built the kitchen fire, 
or there was much hint of light in the eastern 
sky, I paused below the dam, but a few short 
casts convinced me that my luck had not changed 
over night; so I followed down the race to the 
mill and below it, thinking to make my way to 
the deep pools above the Dane’s Meadow. Be- 
low the mill I paused and peered underneath 
where it was dark, dank and noisome. The black, 
water-soaked timbers, here and there, festooned 


Photographs by the Author 


with green clinging moss, stretched away until 
lost in the denser darkness. Had there been 
sufficient light, 1 knew that at the farther end 
I would have made out the planking of the flume 
itself, shooting out many a silvery stream from 
gaping crack and knot-hole; as it was I could 
hear the hiss of pent up water as it darted out 
into the gloom. 

Prompted by some vagrant fancy, I removed 
the cast of flies, leader and all; bent on a simple 
hook, which I baited with an agle worm, and 
sent the primitive lure, such as I had used in 
earliest boyhood, out into the moil of water that 
fretted away beneath the timbers. I smiled to 
myself at the absurdity of the thing, nevertheless 
did not reel in my line in a hurry. 
uncanny place, and I expected every moment 
to see a grisly ghost come stalking out of the 
gloom, so when there came a sudden, sharp tug 
upon the line, and my rod sprang into a danger- 
ous curve, I jumped as though my ghost had 
suddenly become a reality. Of course I struck, 
fiercely, vehemently, and was fast in one of the 


It was an: 


water-soaked timbers. Saying variots uncompli- 
mentary things to myself, I tugged upon the line 
until it parted, bent on a new hook, and cast once 
more. There was no waiting for ghosts that 
time. Instantly the heck was seized and I was 
fast in the first good fish of the trip. The fight 
was short, exciting and disastrous. Of course, I 
had no show, the odds were all in the fish’s favor. 
But my fighting blood was up. I determined to 
throw the next fish out upon the sawdust bank 
on which I stood, or break my rod in the at- 
tempt. 

The red sun was up, and his rays were be- 
ginning to lighten the gloom beneath the mill. 
I could see the menacing posts and timbers, a 
formidable network above and in the white water. 
Another hook, the third, baited with a great 
“garden hackle,” was sent just where the water 
sucked down under a timber. The response wds 
instant, a vicious tug. Recking not of rod or 
consequences, I used all my strength. The rod 
bent almost double; I expected to see it break, 





but it didn’t, and a splendid ten-inch sparkler 
let go his hold of the water and lay kicking in 
the sawdust. I cannot begin to express the satis- 
faction with which I wiped away the clinging 
bits of wood and slipped the fish into my empty 
creel. 

I had little expectation of getting another 
bite when I sent my freshly baited hook back 
into the water, just where it sucked down under 
the timber nearest me, so imagine my surprise 
when it was as quickly and hungrily grabbed as 
before. That fish I fought for some little time, 
it was heavy, and I thought of my rod; but Fate 
was kind, and in due time I brought him to net. 
Yes, I even used my landing-net, so thoroughly 
conquered was he of the brilliant spots. Again 
I cast, and again I was instantly fast in a good 
fish, larger than the second; and in due time he, 
too, lay quiescent in my creel. Three fish—a 
half pound, a pound, and a pound and a quarter. 
I gloated exceedingly over my good fortune, pass- 
ing even the credulity of a fisherman. It seemed 
impossible that another such fish could be wait- 
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ing beneath those timbers, and I cast with little 
faith, though my hand trembled with something 
besides excitement. 

Unbelievable as it seems, my offering was 
again taken promptly, a good fish, too, I could 
tell by the feel. Feeling was as far as it went, 
for the old fellow succeeded in worming under 
a timber in which he left me fast and solid. 
Another hook was ruthlessly sacrificed. What 
did hecks matter, even though they were the best 
hand-made affairs? For a few moments Fate 
frowned, and I lost three more good fish in 
almost as many moments. But I must not pro- 
long this yarn. 

Ten good, very good, fish reposed in my 
creel when seven o’clock arrived. I heard it tolled 
by a near-by farm bell, and with the hour the 
miller arrived. (I shall always think he had 
been watching me.) I responded to his question 
concerning luck, by displaying my catch, which 


I thought he beheld with. something akin to 
chagrin. Even as he stood gnawing his grisly 
mustache I coaxed another good one from be- 
neath a distant timber, fought him in a space 
not two feet wide, and laid him gently down at 
the feet of the disgruntled miller. With a 
muttered something or other, he turned on his 
heel and left. I looked after him with astonish- 
ment, and as a relief to my feelings remarked 
to the latest capture, “Wouldn’t that jar you!” 

Suddenly pandemonium broke loose. The 
water began to boil and seethe. The timbers to 
shake, as though in the throes of an earthquake. 
Suddenly I understood. That envious miller had 
started the wheel. Hastily I climbed out from 
beneath the old mill. Fishing was off. Was I 
trespassing on that man’s preserve, I wonder? 
Anyway I had eleven fine trout. 


The Rector Goes A Wading 


By EDWARD T. MARTIN 


HE writer in a long and varied experience 
has found no better class from which to 
choose a companion when arranging a trip 

to the wilds than from the clergy, the Reverend 
Fathers of the Cloth. Be it on the deer trail, 
on the duck marsh or with rod and reel, it has 
been the same; he has always found his clerical 
friends much to the good and human like the 
rest of us. Perhaps they have had more success 
with rod than with gun, but that is to be ex- 
pected. Were not the first of their kind just 
plain fisher folk? 

Many pleasant memories-center around. fre- 
quent short trips taken with three clergymen 
whom we will term the Dean, the Canon and the 
Rector. Only the last :two, figure in this story; 
but the kind old dean is at least worthy of men- 
tion. 

“Phe writer's home was near a large city and, 
which was more important, within walking dis- 
tance of a snipe marsh and near enough a long, 
weedy duck slough to reach it with horse and 
buggy in half an hour or so. 

Frequently. one or more of the clergymen 
would send a telegram, “Coming,” and then be 
out, usually on the afternoon train of a Monday 
in time for an hour with Jack Longbill, a game 
dinner, a social ‘evening, and a Tuesday after 
ducks. 

It was one Monday toward the tail of the 
season. Sunday night there had been a freeze, 
ice showed in many places and no more clerical 
visitors were looked for until spring, when about 
ten o’clock a telegram was brought, “Coming,” 
signed Canon and Rector. 

“Oh, dear, and I haven’t a thing in the house 
to eat,” sighed the better half. 

“Never mind,” the writer told her. “It won’t 
take long for you to cook something and while 
you're doing it, I’ll go and kill a few ducks to 
help out.” 

Before noon I was at the boathouse and 
soon after, in a little skiff on my way to a small 
mallard pond, half a mile back in the high cane, 
a place difficult of access and known to but few, 
where once a week fifty ducks or more could be 
killed. This was the place from which the birds 
for my visitor’s dinner were coming from, but 
alas and alack! I could not get to it. The cane 
was full of ice which when broken was sharp as 
a knife. The boat was not zinc sheathed, and 
would be cut through almost at once. Walking 
was impossible owing to frequent bog holes so 
deep a man would sink and keep sinking until 
it made no difference if he went through to China 
or stopped part way; so the pond was out of the 


question, although ducks could be seen hovering 
over.it and many game dinners no doubt were 
there waiting for the harvester to come and 
gather them in. : 


A “jayhawk” up the mile-long slough was 
the only chance. Not much of a prospect, though, 
for its edges where ducks naturally’ sit were icy 
and the single hope was_a lone mallard sunning 
himself on a rat house, or possibly a bunch of 
bluebill feeding where they ‘could be sneaked. 


Kneeling, with gun in front;:s with’ a: single 


motion it could be picked up and. the short paddle. 


dropped, the boat was kept closé to the ice and 


it moved as lightly and-silently as a birch bark 


canoe. It went so quietly as to nearly run over 
a crippled mud hen sleeping on a bunch of frozen 
grass. Not a duck jumped; the bluebill even 
were absent from their expected place. The 
slough ended in a pond which was perhaps a 
gunshot wide. That, too, was “jayhawked” and 
at its very end up flew three greenhead mallards, 
quacking loud cries of alarm. 


The writer tried to’ cross two for the first 
barrel and they got well over the cane and almost 
out of range before he shot, then he was lucky 
to kill right and left. The remaining duck was 
called back and made to circle twice just out of 
range before he decided to move on and find a 
safe refuge elsewhere. Now the thing was to 
get the two dead ones and effort was made to 
force the boat into the cane. No use; both 
weeds and mud were stiffened and almost frozen, 
besides what ice there was cut so badly it was 
necessary to give up trying to reach the birds 
with the boat, but my hungry visitors must have 
duck for dinner and the only way was to wade 
and find those mallards. Wading wasn’t so bad, 
only the mud and water were over my long boots, 
and to wade meant to undress. 


Vowing a thing like that shouldn’t make my 
clerical friends go hungry, I removed my clothes, 
or at least the lower part of them, and with ice 
scraping my bare skin, started into the cane. 
My feet soon got very numb and when I came 
to a burning where fire had cut the cane down 
and left a lot of pointed stubble three or four 
inches high, I kept going without noticing how 
sharp-the points were. Had I known, it would 
have made little difference. The “meat” was 
wanted and all the burned cane in creation wasn’t 
going to stop me. : 

Well, I got the ducks, then waddled and 
waded to the boat, and for the first time knew 
my feet were raw and bleeding where the cane 


had cut them, and cut them badly, too, almost 
to the bone in places. Tearing up a handkerchief 
and using the strips for bandages, then drawing 


_ my heavy knit socks and rubber boots over them, 


I wasn’t so very lame, and poled down the slough 
a-flying, so fast the stern of the boat almost ran 
under. 

I just beat the guests to the house. They 
came while I was trying to find arnica and cot- 
ton, and were entertained by my good wife until, 
limping badly, I was ready to lead them to the 
snipe marsh. 

It was too late in the day for any of the 
few birds remaining to let a shooter come near. 
The writer didn’t try—just sent his friends in, 
told them to work down wind, and then sat on an 
old box watching their efforts. Both tried hard; 
not a snipe jumped far or near that wasn’t shot 
at. They had a heap of fun and so did the birds, 
and neither hurt the feelings of the other. 

Weather moderated over night and it was 
a drizzling rain that greeted the visitors when 
called to breakfast long before daylight. The 
reverend gentlemen looked gloomily at the fine 
drops of water splashing against the dining room 
windows, but showed no desire to quit. 

“A little water won’t hurt us,” the rector 
remarked. 

“No,” responded the canon, then speaking to 
the writer, “Umbrellas not-altowable, are- they?” 

“Hardly,” I- answered, adding, “but I once 
saw a city shooter using one.” 

“How? -Where?” they asked. 

“It was this way,” I replied. “The thing 
happened: at Calumet Lake outlet, a favorite re- 
sort of the .don’t-know-hows. Early oft Novem- 
ber,-morning,. with ‘wind blowing. and=-mingled 
rain and ‘sleet falling plentifully,.4 ran into a 
“clump of rushes ‘to watch the flight and locate 
for the day’s shooting. While there a bunch of 
sprig came ovér high in the air and I got a shot 
through the long neck of one. He fell with a 
crash, striking something a hundred yards to 
windward, that to my sleet-dimmed eyes seemed 
a muskrat. house. ‘Instead, it was‘aq.umbrella- 
covered man, who rose to his. feéf ‘Shouting and 
waving a wreck of broken steel and silk. He 
screamed so as to be heard above both wind 
and rain: 

“ Say! 
umbrella?’ 

“T pushed over, intending to apologize and 
perhaps pay for his damaged property, but he 
was sullen and sore, shaking his head when 
spoken to. Finally he blurted out: 


“‘T paid three dollars for that umbrella, an’ 
I’ve a thundering good mind to make yer pay 
fer it. Yes, sir, if I did right, I’d keep yer duck.’” 

“He was told to ‘keep it and welcome,’ ‘and 
these also,’ I added, as two tumbled from a 
flock of redhead which came close before we saw 
them.” 

“ ‘Say, that’s fine,’ he shouted in glee. “Have 
a drink? holding up a half empty whiskey bot- 
tle; and then got disgruntled again when I re- 
fused, telling him a drink of whiskey would 
keep me cold all day and showing him my can of 
coffee. 

“‘Ver crazy, man, yer crazy!’ he screamed, 
as I pushed away. 

“Now, you folks,” I continued, “won’t need 
take any such chances, for I can fit both with 
rain coats, and don’t forget, in this drizzle, blue- 
bill will work up and down the slough to beat 
the band.” 

This statement made my clerical friends as 
excited as two school boys off for a Saturday’s 
rabbit hunt: They hardly tasted breakfast and 
were even a little impatient, no not impatient 
either; they were too jovially good natured for 
that—well, just a little bit over-anxious, we will 
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say, because the writer insisted on making a full 
meal. They were in their blind, waiting with 
decoys set, before it came daylight, and it was 
a good stand, too, the best on the slough, two 
hundred yards up wind from mine, with first 
chance at every bird coming, and at half those 
swinging for my decoys besides. It was yet quite 
dark when a fusillade of four shots greeted a 
mud hen, that, with legs dragging behind and 
wings dripping water, crossed outside their de- 
coys, and, wondering what had happened and 
what holiday the fireworks were to celebrate, 
kept on. Then two bluebill plumped down close 
in front. The reverend shooters were reloading 
and didn’t see them. 

“Mark! in decoys,” the writer shouted. Both 
stood up. The rector riddled one decoy, the 
canon another, and the ducks shook the water 
from their wings in derision and came on to me. 

It was a fair morning flight. Both visitors 
were industrious in shooting and ineffectual in 
aim, but were having a great time. Nearly every 
bird missed came the way of the first two, so 
not much was lost by giving my friends first 
shot. 

After awhile they tired from so much un- 
usual exertion and sat down for a rest, a smoke 
and a talking bee. Their cigars were good, as 
an occasional whiff of smoke coming: with an 
eddying current of wind testified. Their stories 
must have been better, judging from the peals of 
laughter that rang out. 

From a gunner’s standpoint this was irregu- 
lar business. While it was at its height a flock 
of thirty bluebill showed, headed up the slough. 
A call of “Mark” passed unheeded, The ducks 
dipped to the decoys, wings set, feet down, pre- 
pared to light, when came the climax to a story 
followed by much laughter and excited conversa- 
tion. Naturally the bluebill family showed re- 
sentment. They were used to being shot at, but 
in their career as ducks never before had they 
been held to ridicule, and they indignantly gath- 
ered themselves together and started for the 
bunch of friends they thought they saw.a little 
further on. One could imagine the patriarch of 
the flock growling out: 

“Laughed at us, did they? Laughed at us. 
Well, we'll stand no such treatment from them; 
up here no one will make fun of us.” 

He was right, but something worse was in 
store and two loads of deadly sevens cut through 
the flock, eight falling at the first barrel and 
three at the second. 

“Rather have seen you make that shot than 
to have tried it myself,’ shouted the rector, but 
his time was coming. 

An hour before noon the drizzle dried up 
and once or twice the sun struggled through a 
rift in the rain clouds. Ducks stopped flying and 
shots were few and far between. A lone goose 
flew honking over the cane tops close to the 
visitors and deviated neither to right nor left, 
nor swiftened his flight in response to five ounces 
of ‘shot fired in his direction, nor ceased his 
honking at sound of the four loud reports. Then 
someone put up a little bunch of bluebill feeding 
half a mile below and they came low and fast 
to the minister’s decoys. This time they were 
seen. They lit and were welcomed with four 
carefully aimed shots. Two remained, shot 
through the head, and as birds hit in that way 
will sometimes do, swam around in a circle, heads 
up, showing too much life to please the novices 
who, without even reloading, were trying to shove 
out and gather in their spoils. They had for- 
gotten the boat was securely tied to the blind 
stakes, besides it had settled deeply in the weeds 
and mud and wouldn’t budge. 

“What shall we do?” asked the canon. 
“What shall we do?” responded the rector. 
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“Better shoot them again,” suggested one. 
“No,” replied his friend. “I have only five 
shells left.” 

“T’ll tell you,” then said the rector. “I'll wade 
out and kill them with an oar; the water isn’t 
so very deep and I believe the weeds and mud 
will hold me; at all events I will take the chance.” 

“You are foolish,” the canon told him. “You 
certainly will wet your feet,” but while he was 
talking, the rector was removing his rain coat, 
then his undercoat, and with an oar to steady 
himself, stepped over the side into a thick bunch 
of cane, the roots of which held so he only sank 
to his ankles. 

“There, I told you,” he called exultantly; 
“T knew it wasn’t deep.” 

The next step, water came to his waist, and 
then to his armpits, at which time the writer 
took notice and started to the rescue. 

The rector was game—dead game, He kept 
on, for he was of the kind that when starting 
after a thing, eventually gets it. One of the 
ducks making crazy circles swam right at him. 

“Was afraid he’d miss part of the show,” 
the canon said afterward. It was soundly 
whacked over the head, then thrown where it 
could be reached from the blind. 

“Let that duck alone; I’m after him,” the 
reverend wader shouted, his mouth just above 
water, as my boat approached. 

Although the bird showed signs of recovery, 
it was no use depriving the rector of his pleasure, 
so with gun at ready in case of need, I watched, 
until a blow from the oar flattened the bird and 
the rector got hands on him, then steadying him- 
self by holding. to my boat—it was too small to 
take him aboard—he waded back. 

“Empty your boots and we will hurry to the 
house,” I told him. 

“Nothing of the kind,” he responded. “I’m 
not going in while there’s a shot in the locker,” 
and he didn’t, even if it was two hours before 
his five shells were fired. 

He felt no ill effects afterward from play- 
ing retriever, and both he and the canon agreed 
as they took train that night, 

“This has been a red-letter day in our lives, 
one never ‘to be forgotten.” 

Verily there are no better men, and none who 
enjoy an outing more, than those who have the 
care of souls, and whose business it is to pilot 
humanity safely through the rocks and over the 
shallows of this life to the great beyond. 


GOLDEN GATE. 

Enruusiastic anglers recently journeyed to 
the mouth of the Russian River and with shovels 
and scrapers removed the bar which has been 
keeping steelheads from entering that stream. 
The foul water in the river has been replacd by 
clean water from the ocean and from the small 
tributaries that are again flowing and some good 
sport is now being enjoyed. One more heavy 
rain will place this stream in good shape for the 
season. From the Eel River word has been re- 
ceived that steelheads are running and a few city 
anglers are visiting that section. A few fish are 
now being taken on Paper Mill Creek and con- 
ditions on all streams are improving. 

The take of fish eggs for the season at the 
United States hatcheries at Mill Creek, Battle 
Creek, Baird and Hornbrook is double that of 
last year. The take for the season is estimated 
at about 45,000,000, with most of these coming 
from the Mill Creek and Battle Creek stations. 
All of these are salmon eggs, with about 2,000,000 
of them eggs of the silver salmon. 

The California Fish and Game Commission 
has forwarded a shipment of striped bass to the 
Hawaiian Islands and word has been received 
that this was received in good condition. 








TOP RAIL 


Eider-ducks, especially when young, are very 

good eating, which reminds me of a story: 
Ludivine’s Ragout. 

I knew a very decent woman whose name 
was Ludivine and who lived at a fishing station 
on the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Her husband was a fisherman and she had a great 
reputation along the coast for making codfish 
soup and eider-duck ragout. I had seen Gregoire 
lick his lips every time his wife had made him a 
moniak stew or a codfish soup, so I determined 
some day to taste these dainties. i 

One afternoon we had made a very good 
catch and were sailing back with our boat loaded 
down with cod, all our four sails up before a light 
breeze from the southwest. A flock of eiders 
were swimming along about a hundred yards 
away from us. They were young ones of the pre 
vious year, not yet rendered tough by maternity 
and we knew their flesh to be as tender as it was 
savory. They were too far off for shot, and my 
Marlin was very light. Our ragout was in front 
of us, ‘keeping its distance without losing an inch. 
I was very impatient and hungry. Such a good 
ragout! 

“Why don’t you let drive at them?” said 
Gregoire. I could not resist and seizing my rifle, 
I fired right into the brown of them. The flock 
flew away, leaving two behind which we picked 
up dead and so had the materials for Ludivine’s 
stew. While we were curing the fish she did the 
cooking, and when we finished our work, our din- 
ner was ready for us and we were ready for it 
with famous appetites. 

Ludivine was a strongly built, sunburnt and 
not bad-looking woman, most respectable in every 
way, with a family of five dirty children whose 
faces and hands she washed once a week. She 
was very hospitable and would have shared her 
last crust with a traveller, was very keen in the 
bargains she drove with the traders. She had a 
great disdain for the officiers, as the natives call 
all those who come down for the salmon fishing 
and whom they dislike because the latter object 
to their poaching their salmon rivers; the origin 
of the name is evidently due to the fact that 
formerly most of the salmon fishermen were 
British officers of the garrison stationed at Que- 
bec. She found that her pig fattened like a 
monsieur Or gentleman, which is the name given 
by the natives to all who are not officiers or are 
not, like themselves, fishermen, trappers, traders, 
etc., such, for instance, as Government officials, 
tourists, etc. Finally, as I have already said, she 
was a good cook and we were about to taste her 
dainty dishes. 

I set to work at the soup which, to tell the 
truth, I did not find extra good and ate but little 
of, reserving myself for the ragout. At last it 
made its appearance. It really was very good; 
the birds were well cooked and tender; the gravy, 
of a very seductive brown color, was well made 
and well spiced. In fact, I liked the stew so much 
that I asked: for the recipe. 

“Well,” said Ludivine, “it is very easy. You 
pluck and clean the birds, parboil them for a 
quarter of an hour, then cool them in cold water 
and put them in the pot, in the bottom of which 
you place a layer of very thin pieces of pork and 
onions cut very thin. You let it stew gently, put- 
ting in a little brown flour to thicken the gravy 
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and, a little before serving, you add salt, pepper 
and a table-spoon full of molasses and that ig 
all.” 


: “Molasses,” said I, “why there is not a drop 
in the settlement. We have sent everywhere and 
cannot get any.” 

“That is so,” she replied, “but as so little was 
required, I took some that I have fixed up for 
jaundice.” 

The words were hardly out of her mouth 
when I felt a cold shiver run down my spine. | 


made one jump for the door and—paid the lands 
man’s tribute to the sea. 

The people of the coast, not being very clean 
ly in their habits, are troubled with a parasite 
whose name is not mentionable to ears polite. 
Now it seems that this odious insect has one great 
therapeutic virtue and, when boiled in molasses, 
is a sovereign specific for jaundice, one of the 
prevalent diseases of the coast. 

This explains the effect of Ludivine’s an- 
nouncement, and I need not say that I shunned 
her hospitality ever afterward. 





The Hanging Lakes 


LITTLE LAC GRENIER 


=» gw HEN I first read William Henry Drum- 
mond’s fascinating poem, Little Lac 
Grenier, one night with “Mons. Web- 
aire” in California, I had no idea that I should 
ever see the lake, much less have an opportunity 
to cast a fly in it. Perhaps you may remember 
it, tf not you will thank me (if you love the 
Laurentian lakes) for recalling it to mind. It 
is in Drummond’s “Johnnie Courteau” and tells 
the story of the little lake hanging in the Lau- 
rentian hills: 
“Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 
Right on de mountain top, 
But cloud sweepin’ by, will fin’ tam to stop. 
No matter how quickly he want to go, 
So he'll kiss leetle Grenier down below. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 

Up on de mountain high, 

But she never feel lonesome, ’cos for w’y? 
So soon as de winter was gone away 

De bird come an’ sing to her ev’ry day. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 

Back on de mountain dere, 

But de pine tree an’ spruce stan’ ev’ rywhere 
Along by de shore, an’ make her warm 
For dey kip off de win’ an’ de winter storm! 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 

No broder, no sister near, 

But de swallow will fly, an’ de beeg moose 
deer 

An’ caribou, too, will go long way 

To drink de sweet water of Lac Grenier. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, I see you now, 

Onder de roof of spring, 

Ma canoe’s afloat, an’ de robin sing, 

De lily’s beginnin’ her summer dress, 
An trout’s wakin’ up from hees long res’. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, I’m happy now, - 
Out on de ole canoe, 

For I’m all alone, ma chere, wit’ you, 
An’ of only a nice light rod I had 
T’d try dat fish near de lily pad. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, O! let me go, 

Don’t spik no more, 

For your voice is strong lak de rapid’s roar, 

An’ you know youse’f I’m too far away, 
*For visit you now—leetle Lac Grenier.” 


*Kindness of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


One obtains a very inadequate idea of this 
country from a map, and it is astounding that 
in so few hours from New York or Montreal, 
one can lose himself in the north woods with 
nothing betwecn him and Hudson’s Bay but the 


eternal forests of Canada. Little Lac Grenier is 
not shown on some maps, just as some very 
choice things are hidden from public view, I 
fancy; but on the map there is in the immediate 
region a maze of lakes apparently on a level, 
but the facts are that they are more often high 
in air, nestled among the hills in little nests or 
pockets of the Laurentians. Little Lac Grenier 
was one of these, and you or I, had we not been 
told about it, would have passed it by a thou- 
sand times, as who in drifting over the surface 
of Lac Perchaude or Lac LaPeche in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, would have thought to look up 
into the air, on top of one of the Laurentian 
mountains to find a lake nestled in the woods. 
But it is just as Drummond says: 


“Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 
Right on de mountain top, 
But clouds sweepin’ by, will fin’ time to stop 
No matter how quickly he want to go, 
So he’ll kiss leetle Grenier down below.” 


One day I found myself literally at the feet 
of Little Lac Grenier, and with the greatest fish- 
erman’s luck imaginable, ready to re-discover it, 
and cast a fly on its limpid waters. We started 
with two canoes, *Mons. Weber and Eubold, and 


*George A. Weber, Esq., of Pasadena, Cal., 

and Stamford, Conn. 
I with the Cadarettes at the paddles. I think 
with a long-range rifle I could have sent a bullet 
from Sans Souci to Lac Grenier, somewhere up 
in the air, yet it was a half a day’s trip by canoe 
and carry; as the lake, as Drummond says, was 
up in the mountain side and we had to go north 
to reach it, and to other lakes by many devious 
and enchanting paths. 

We got away in fine fashion one morning, 
the birch canoe of my friend in the lead, and 
we were soon flying across Lac Perchaude, 
headed for Bonnjours, near the carry. The air 
was fine and crisp and clear as crystal. You 
could see a million miles if you looked up over 
where Little Lac Grenier was supposed to be, 
into the blue empyrean. The thermometer said 
40 degrees, just the temperature for canoeing. 
The big blue herons who lived along shore lum- 
bered off as we came on. The little white squad- 
ron of gulls in the center rose and laughed at 
us after their fashion, and the kingfishers gave 
them back laugh for laugh as they were driven 
from point to point, or hovered in the air over 
some trout before plunging down. The lake was 
smooth, mirroring all the beautiful things of 
nature, the great masses of dome like silver in 
the sky, and its surface seemed to be painted 
with blue silver and splashed with real greens 
and browns, a kaleidoscope of color, lustrous and 
beautiful. 


My men were in the lead, racing to the head 
of the carry, but when they reached it, they 
slowed down, a delightful bit of canoe courtesy, 
and allowed my friend and host to make the 
landing first. They never forgot this. It was 
always a race at the finish and always a wait for 
the host to have the honor of leading the way 
and landing first. A book could be written of 
the courtesies of the forest, and it was a joy to 
see these fine men, descendants of the old voy- 
ageurs, splendid types of men physically, with all 
the instincts of gentlemen and with a courtesy 
and good breeding beyond reproach. 

On landing, the carry was lined with yellow 
astor-like flowers, which made a blaze of gold 
in the shallow water into which the bow of the 
canoe ran. The men took the packs, shouldered 
the canoe, and strode off through the tall grass 
of a coarse, sharp variety, rich in greens. The 
carry was lined with trees through which a trail 
led into the forest. The trail rose gently to the 
divide, ran along the old clearing of some habit- 
ant, where corn rustled in the wind, and was 
lined with raspberries, flaming with golden rod 
now taking on a russet hue, with distant patches 
of yellow, pink and white daisy-like flowers in 
every direction. 

There was a mile of carry through the deep 
forest of black and silver birches, maples and 
pines, along cliffs of the old Laurentian rocks 
rising on the right with here and there great 
trunks bent and twisted, or avalanches of rocks 
like rivers of stone. Soon down the carry, we 
sighted the silvery sparkle or radiance of the 
water of Lac La Peche. The canoes are dropped 
and we are off again on clear sunlit waters in 
which the lofty hills are reflected again and again. 
The carry is somewhere a mile up the lake on 
the face of the forest, and,the men with long, 
swinging strokes head for it, the only mark be- 
ing a slight depression on the mountain sky line. 
A long reaching into the water is the dock. We 
leap ashore, take the rifles, each canoe team try- 
ing to make the best time, and soon the cavalcade 
was striding up the side of the mountain through 
one of the most beautiful stretches of forest in 
the Laurentians. 

The trail was often a canon of broken down 
flowers or ferns, now through the bed of a dry 
brook or over black mud where the hoof marks 
of the moose, bear claws and others are distinct- 
ly seen, so distinctly that you inadvertently look 
around to see if the game is not watching you 
from some covert. We climbed on, up and up. 
I could but think of the stage settings that Henry 
Irving was fond of giving, as the light which 
came sifting down through the green and yellow 
canopy was essentially artificial. On the south 
side of the trail a little brook ran musically 
along in a gorge of its cutting, now pouring 
over moss-covered rocks or beneath great fallen 
trunks draped in rich green vestments of velvet, 
or again spreading out in little sandy reefs, to 
drop away mysteriously into some fern lined and 
guarded abyss. 

But the great wonder of this trail to Little 
Lac Grenier and a feature in the adventure, 
were the lights and shadows which poured down 
through the interstices of the green and yellow 
leaves of maple that rustled, clashed, and made 
music as the caressing hand of the wind swept 
along. 

You could see bands of light, big and little, 
which seemed tinted gold, silver and all the 
greens and yellows, illumining the glen of the 
brook with a real radiance, and seemingly filled 
it with molecules of gold. I fell a victim to its 
allurements and dropped behind, an excellent ex- 
cuse for one who really lost his wind; but there 
was compensation, as while I stood silent and 
appreciative all alone, I heard a rustle, then an- 
other, and several grouse came along, innocent 
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of fear, and paraded before me. Then suddenly 
alarmed, rose with a reverberating roar, and 
dropped down into the gulch and were lost in 
the blue haze of the lower reaches. I soon caught 
up with the canoe men and it was worth while 
to see them plunging through the lush verdure 
often nothmg to be seen but the canoe, like a 
big pointed log hat worn by the lay brothers 
I had seen in Rome. 

Up we went, a hard climb without a canoe 
on back, and a splendid demonstration of the 
celerity with which a big party can race over 
forest and lake, carrying canoes and making good 
time. At last we reached the summit and pushed 
on through the tall grass and ferns, of a forest 
garden; the trail now led to a little bay filled 
with logs, covered with flowers and ‘bunches of 
the quaint pitcher plants. , 

A big heron rose and flapped away, and the 
wild laugh of a kingfisher gave the trout due 
notice that we were coming. Out of the little 
bay we paddled on to Trout Lake, normally one 
of the fine angling places of the region and cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful, a turquoise in 
a setting of verde antique. It was a large lake 
with several little islands at the east end, about 
which I cast a fly later on. 

A big eagle’s nest in a blasted tree was a 
conspicuous object. Here an occasional mink 
lumbered clumsily along on the shore line, but 
it was difficult to see anything disassociated with 
the water so radiantly beautiful were its tints, 
shades and deep tones of color. Along the water 
line it ranged from deep browns to blazing, fiery 
red, that intoxicated and made one fairly drunk 
with color. One might have imagined an incense 
of color, reds, browns and purples, to. the gods, 
and all staged in profound silence, if we except 
the weird laughter of the loon of that particular 
lake, as each lake seemed to have its loon that 
we could enrage, arouse or amuse. I never could 
decide exactly which. 

We ran the canoes into a little bay, a breed- 
ing ground of trout. The men swung them aloft 
with a splendid motion, and up a little incline we 
strode, in high grass and yellow flowers, on our 
great adventure to find the cloud that stopped 
to “kiss leetle Lac Grenier down below.” 


I had often ‘been impressed with the effective- 
ness of the white birch, whether at night as a 
column of gleaming ghosts, or in the sunshine 
as silver pillars of the big turquoise that really 
form the sky; but as our silent cavalcade left the 
shore and turned sharply to the left, we entered 
a tunnel of white birches altogether the most 
beautiful thing I had ever seen in its way—so 
effective that it stopped us. It was an old: road 
built by some habitant who years ago had cut 
out everything but the white birches and perhaps 
planted more, until they lined the road with sil- 
ver and bent over at the tops, intermingling in 
a friendly way. 

Beyond through the silvery flashes we saw 
other and larger trees rising to the summit. For 
nearly a mile we followed along this silvery way, 
counting the bear and moose tracks, a mile of 
a symposium in greens and silver, then turned 
sharply to the sun, the west. Now the road nar- 
rowed, then we seemed to be lost in the forest 
for a moment, but suddenly through the trees 
came the glitter and shimmer of water, and Lit- 
tle Lac Grenier was before us. 

As though they were changing in a relay 
race, the men threw off the canoes, dropped them 
in the water by a convenient log, and I was 
aboard and off without losing a second. Little 
wonder that Drummond became enamoured with 
Little Lac Grenier. It was little, hardly an eighth 
of a mile across, a watery nest on the top of a 
mountain, or under the top, surrounded by big 
trees and the finest pines I had seen, from which 
rise tier after tier of trees, forming a_ solid 


emerald setting for this big aqua marine set in 
the Laurentian hills. “Little Lac Grenier, she’s 
all alone, upon de mountain high.” 

Here was absolutely pure mountain water, 
so “Mons. Webaire” drank a toast in the deep, 
icy, cold liquid, so very like liquid crystal and 
so very delicious that my conscience troubled me. 
I felt that I was robbing the very trout some- 
where down ‘below, in that limpid, green-tinted 
deep, the most wonderful mirror in the world. 
Surely Little Lac Grenier was “all alone.” There 
was something about it that silenced one, and as 
my men paddled around the edge we said very 
little. There was a real sweetness to it that 
ought to have bred enthusiasm. Around we went, 
the paddles flashing, and I saw that it was abso- 
lutely uncontaminated. There was no beach, a 
moose could hardly have broken through the 
shore line of trees and brush that lined it or shut 
it in. The trees seemed to blend with the water, 
forming a wealth of green, rising tier upon tier, 
so that one could not tell where water began or 
trees left off. There were no birds, even the 
loon that doubtless held forth here was away, 
and a silence deep, profound and eloquent was 
in possession. 


As we left, and started down the mountain 
into the canopy of white birches, I turned and 
for a moment caught a glimpse of the little lake, 
whose surface seemed to be ablaze with an irri- 
descence like silver. I stood and watched it 
gleam and sparkle through the tracery of leaves, 
until the men and- canoes formed a silhouette far 
down the old road of the moose, deer and bear. 
Once again we were on the waters of Trout Lake, 
big, broad and rough, in the path of the wind. 
Near a little island, I dropped a fly and came 
into my reward, as into the air went a pound 
brook trout, playing a ‘bararole on the reel and 
proving itself a ground and lofty tumbler, bend- 
ing the resilient rod, rushing in and out, earning 
his escape in a hundred ways, but coming to the 
net. 


We paddled along shore in the lee a mile or 
more, then hauled the canoe up into the brush, 
and with rifles and rods went directly west, fol- 
lowing a little stream or canon down a steep 
mountain which led to another river, as we 
learned a feeder for Lac McLaren, which was 
near La Rintoul and led into the Shawenegan, 
and so into the St. Lawrence. 


It was amazing that we met no game as the 
soft, muddy mat-like trail was cut by hoofs of 
deer and moose, and the big plantigrade of a 
black bear crossed or obliterated them all here 
and there. At the bottom we found a little 
stream and a deserted log cabin. I wandered up 
the ravine, wondering where the game hid, as 
every little beach, every sandy point told the 
story of bird and ‘beast, new prints and old as 
they wandered up and down, making literal foot 
prints in the sands of time. 


In the little pools were countless minnows. 
which were so tame that they would swim into 
my hands. They were innocent of fear and had 
never known a minnow net or heard the terms 
“bait” or “black bass’—nothing could be more 
certain. Late in the afternoon we climbed the 
hard trail, crossed the carry, and were soon rac- 
ing down Trout Lake before the wind, stopping 
now and then to cast a fly or to challenge a 
loon. 


A splendid change was setting on the stage 
of the upland lake, one of nature’s hanging gar- 
dens. The sun was dropping and a deep and 
purple haze was settling down on the lake and 
forest. Far away we saw a ghostly pure white 
canoe, stealing slowly along in the shadows, some 
belated angler perhaps going out by the north 
carry, but the vision suggested the story of the 


ghostly canoe, which George told again, as he 
swung along like an automaton. 


The sun had set before we reached the carry 
and as the men swung the canoes onto their 
backs and I picked up my rifle, it was dark and 
the northern lights blazed and wavered like beck- 
oning fingers. Then we moved on and plunged 
into the forest, dark in the fine sunlight, black 
now. Eubold and the Cadarettes did not need 
light. They knew the trail and carry (one of 
the most difficult I recall) by intuition, and I 
swung in behind them and literally let gravity 
pull me down through the brush to Lac le Peche 
far below. 

There is something supremely fascinating in 
being alone in a deep forest (when you know 
you can get out). Mr. Weber, of Sans Souci, 
and Eubald wandered about for two days not far 
from here and came out at last about seventeen 
miles from the place they went in. The region 
is not to be trifled with. I stood quietly several 
times and listened. The gloom reminded me of 
a night on the desert in California. I could 
hear a strange scratching, then far away a weird 
cry, then deep silence, so deep that I could hear 
my heart beat. Then came a crash far away, 
and the morunful cry of the black crickets, the 
same social fellows that bit me at every oppor- 
tunity. 

Far away I heard the deep boom! boom! 
of frogs in concert, then the screech of an owl— 
a demoniac sound—that gave me a start, and a 
desire to catch up with the canoemen, now crash- 
ing on far below me. I do not believe I am 
absolutely happy in a deep, absolutely black forest 
alone at night. My finger instinctively creeps 
to the trigger of my rifle, and I have a feeling 
that I am liable to be struck. I wonder if this 
is fear? I certainly feel better the nearer I get 
to the men, and very much better when Eubold’s 
voice breaks in to the sweet strain of 


“La Roulant ma Boule.” 

I do not believe in ghosts. I know a ceme- 
tery is one of the safest places on earth, yet I 
never feel perfectly comfortable in one or 
near one at night, and it is comforting to know 
that I never knew anyone who did. I fancy such 
a fear is the survival of the superstition of man 
when he was a savage. 

I stopped again and thought I heard the 
whistle of a mink and the scratching of a musk 
rat, where the waters of Lac Le Peche were lap- 
ping musically against the stones. The wind was 
blowing in this lower level and it came sough- 
ing on through*the trees with a musical cadence, 
weird and ghostly, making the bows creak and 
groan. 

The tree toads hailed me, and down deep in 
the ravine I fancied I saw a ghostly flame of 
Ignus fatui. Then from far out in the lake came 
the laughter of the loon. The gentle wind jan- 
gled the leaves of the birch and maple and it 
was music, and the same wind toppled over an 
old tree a mile away which went crashing into 
the ravine ,arousing a thousand and one rever- 
berations. ‘Whenever I came to an opening in 
the trees to the north, I could see the waving 
northern light, but lost it as soon as I dropped 
down onto the shore, to pick it up again as the 
men shoved off, and we raced down Lac Le Peche 
to the south over the edge of the world far to 
the north. Again we are at the carry, and the 
men pick up the canoes and we swing into the 
black forest which leads to the south, coming 
out after a mile onto Lac Perchaude, and across 
the bay through the silver beeches see the house 
lights of San Souci. 

“Monsieur forgot one ting,” .said Tom Ca- 
darette, as he lowered the big canoe gently into 
its place in the canoe house in the forest of white 
birches. 
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I certainly had not forgotten many things 
this glorious day, but I waited. 

“Monsieur, he forgot to feesh in Petite La 
Grenier.” 


FOREST AND STREAM 


It was true. The very thing I had made 
the long day’s trip for had been lost sight of. 
I gave my canoemen some cigars to lure the 
memory of my forgetfulness from his mind; but 
Little Lac Grenier was not whipped by a fly that 
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day. We drank to it, “Mons. Webaire” and I, in 
its clear, cool water. 
“A caribou too will go long way 
To drink de sweet water of Lac Grenier.” 
—Drummond. 


Trouting On The Pine 


66 OW that reminds me” of an experience 
N I had on the Pine River, and not so 
very long ago, either. You see that 

stream is now easily reached from Chicago by 


way of the Northwestern Line to Wild Rose, 
and Chicago—well, if Boston is the “hub of the 
universe,” as some claim, “Chicago is the axle of 
the United States.” Yes, we believe we are the 
center of things down there in the Windy City. 
Just the same, along in August, when the south- 
west winds blow, hot as the breath of a blast 
furnace, the streets of our city by the lake make 
one believe in the possibility of future punish- 
ment as elaborated by the old-time theologian. 
Fortunately for some of us, people do not care 
to attend church during the heated months, wise- 


ly seek the country for over Sabbath; and we of 
the “cloth” are at liberty to do as we please. 
Some of us, sans dignity, white shirts, and stiff 
collars, spend our vacations fishing. We are be- 
ginning to realize that rest and recreation are 
as much a religious duty as work and prayer. 
But I didn’t intend to preach; though when a 
man forms the habit of mouthing words he is 
quite apt to set his jaw going and go away and 
forget it. 

A deacon of mine two years ago advised 
my wife and I to visit Pine River, saying that 
we could put up at a farmhouse, my wife could 
sketch and photograph to her heart’s content, 
and that I would be able to catch trout enough 
to eat, hinting that when I became acquainted 
with the stream I would run a good chance of 


IT WAS A CHANCE FOR A FAIR CATCH 


catching a large fish or two. So one fine day 
in July we got down from the train at the pretty 
little town of Wild Rose, less than two hundred 
miles from the city, and, acting upon the advice 
of my deacon, I secured a team, driving out to 
Mr. H—’s, a genial farmer living not far from 
Idle Wild. We were soon comfortably estab- 
lished, and found the location ideal. I discov- 
ered some good pools, and, as dry-fly fishing was 
just beginning to be talked about, I experimented 
with the new method, for some of the open pas- 
tures along the river offered good opportunities 
to use the rod. Parenthetically, those experi- 
ments, and some carried out this last season, 
have led me to the conclusion that for broad, 
open streams the English idea is the most suc- 
cessful, but on small, brush-environed creeks it 
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is out of the question. Neither am I certain 
that it is the method for wild, tumultuous waters. 

Early during our stay in the locality, I be- 
came enamoured with the possibility of the pool 
below the flood gates above the mill at Idle Wild, 
known always among the fishermen I met as 
“below the dam.” There were no rocks in the 
pool, but the water had mined out great holes 
in the soft earth, the firmer material remaining 
intact and standing up from the bottom in fantas- 
tic shapes, a submerged miniature mountain 
range. Sometimes one would be granted a frac- 
tion of a second in which to study the conforma- 
tion of the pool, then the dancing wavelets 
would come racing down from the noisy water 
above, and the floor of the pool would be as 
effectually obscured as though a blanket had 
been thrown over the surface of the water. No 
fisherman need be told that those black up-reach- 
ing earth-mountains protected trout. It was not 
necessary that I should see them, though some- 
times during those seconds when I could see 
the bottom of the pool, I would catch glimpses 
of ghostly shapes darting from mountain-foot to 
mountain-foot. 

I became a monomaniac. I haunted that pool 
in all sorts of weather, and at unholy hours. And 
I caught fish. One afternoon I lay prone upon 
the grass on the open side of the pool, and by 
constant casting secured thirteen trout. It was 
a lazy way of fishing. I would cast for ten 
minutes or so, then lie back and read “As You 
Like It” until the pool was “rested,” then take 
up the rod again. I enjoyed the lazy work to 
the limit. Understand, it was necessary to keep 
out of sight, even keep the flashing of the rod 
from showing on the water. That is the sort 
of thing that appeals to me. Slyness and nicety 
of manipulation. So the days hurried into the 
weeks, the last of August had arrived, and we 
could see the end of our vacation without an 
opera glass. 

One evening I set out from the farmhouse, 
my destination being as usual the “dam-pool,” 
for so I termed the spot, without any thought 
of profanity. The day had been exceedingly hot 
and sultry. The very atmosphere seemed preg- 
nant with electricity. Away in the west and north 
a line of yeasty thunder-heads were poking their 
ominous noses above the dark trees mirrored 
against the evening sky. As I walked up the 
sandy road I could see that the clouds were 
slowly rising, and by the time I reached the 
dam there was an occasional flash of distant 
lightning, and I thought I could catch the mutter 
of thunder. All at once that feeling with which 
every angler is familiar, a premonition of com- 
ing victory, rushed over me. Bending on a bass 
fly, a royal coachman, for I wanted something 
that would make a commotion on the water that 
could be easily seen, I crept through the grass 
and out upon the little rise of clear ground close 
to the pool. Nothing could be seen of the water, 
the tall trees upon the far side completely shad- 
owing it, but that did not bother me, so familiar 
had I become with every current and obstruc- 
tion. Laying my landing-net and electric flash 
lamp where I could lay my hand upon either in 
case of need, I gave my rod that little twitch, 
so easy, and yet so difficult until acquired, which 
sent the royal coachman out upon the invisible 
water. 


I told myself just what that fly was doing. 
“Now it is dancing on the surface, now it is 
being sucked down, now the current is tossing 
it to the surface again, now it is going down 
once more, now——” “Bang—zip!” The fly was 
doing several unexpected and unconscionable 
things. Hither and yonder it dashed, now up, 
now down, fast in the lips of what I knew was 
a good fish. I was on my feet, rod in right 
hand, electric flash in my left. I am not a con- 


tinuous user of the automatic reel, but for night 
fishing there is nothing like it, for you can fight 
the battle with one hand, leaving the other free 
for the light, without which in a small pool, dis- 
aster is pretty certain to be your portion. 

Again and again the fish wound the line 
about one of those submerged mountains, but my 
intimate knowledge of the pool served me in 
good stead. I knew when to give and when to 
take line. The battle lasted possibly twenty 
minutes, perhaps longer—I have no means of 
knowing; but the fish tired at last, was ready 
for the net. Then when I laid down my flash 
light and took up the net I found I was in com- 
plete darkness, for unconsciously I had been 
using the lamp continuously. I felt that after 
all I was to lose out in the fight. My heart 
went down into my boots. But I had left Nature 
out of the problem; she was on my side that 
night. There came a sudden, brilliant flash of 
lightning which illuminated the pool as a thou- 
sand electric lights could not have done. There 
at my very feet lay my fish feebly waving its 
pectorial fins, thoroughly vanquished. With the 
next flash of lightning I gathered him in. He 
was mine, 

Long before I reached the farmhouse the 
rain was descending in torrents, while the thun- 
der and lightning were almost incessant. I was 
wet to the skin; yet I minded it not at all, was 
neither afraid or chill, such a glow and heat 
was there within. I found the wife and good 
friends rather exercised about me; the former 
lecturing me on my “foolish infatuation.” Then 
I brought in the great fish which I had left on 
the “stoop” on purpose. Two pounds and fifteen 
ounces he weighed on the farmer’s “butter steel- 
yards.” So will you blame me if I have him 
recorded in my notebook as “a three-pounder” ? 


More About Carmody 


PittspurGH, Pa., Dec. 19, 1913.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I have fead what “Attorney Gen- 
eral Carmody has to say” with interest, and I 
agree with his conclusion that the McLean law 
is invalid. But his argument is confusing. It is 
not a question of policy, nor is it a question of 
conflict of the Federal law with that of a state. 
There can be no question as to supremacy where 
a valid Federal law and a state law conflict with 
each other, as the Federal law is supreme. 

The only question at issue, therefore, is as to 
whether the McLean law is valid. Congress has 
power to make laws relating to such matters as 
are expressly mentioned in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and as to no others. The only provision in 
the Constitution under which the McLean law 
could be held to be valid is that relating to the 
regulation of commerte. The question, there- 
fore, arises as to whether by any stretch of ima- 
gination the flight of migratory birds from one 
state to another can be considered as an act of 
commerce, and it is on this question alone that 
the validity of the McLean law, in so far as it re- 
lates to this provision, depends. Lorna. 


Forest and Stream for Christmas 
Oxford Street, 
London, W., Dec. 13th, 1913. 
My Dear Jack: 

I have derived so much pleasure from the 
Forest and Stream that I want you also to get 
the benefit of the interesting articles and news 
this little paper contains, and I have just writ- 
ten to the company asking them to send you this 
paper for a year. You may consider this your 
Christmas present. I do not know of anything 
I could give you that would give you more pleas- 
ure for the year than you will get from reading 
the columns of this paper, and with best regards, 
and a Merry Christmas to all, believe me to be, 
yours very sincerely (Signed) R. M. 


Stories of the Maskinonge Monarch of the 
Inland Seas 


By ALEX. McD. STODDART 

ERE is a maskinonge story that has a smile 

in it. It is the custom in the Thousand 

Islands when one gets a maskinonge to 

tie one’s handkerchief to the tip of the rod, and 

in that way sail for home. Everybody knows 

that a maskinonge has been caught, and as soon 

as the signal is seen, people on shore come down 
in hundreds to see the fish. 

A. B. Boerum, of Brooklyn, in the summer 
of 1908 had been fishing for six days a week for 
four weeks for maskinonge. On the twenty-fifth 
day, just before he decided to come in, he tied 
his handkerchief, which was wet with perspira- 
tion, to the rod. Instantly the occupants of the 
boats within hearing distance saw the signal and 
cried: “Boerum’s got a musky at last!” 

The cry was repeated, and as the guide and 
Boerum sailed along those who knew how long 
he fished cried “Good for you!” 

More than a hundred people came down to 
the landing of Thousand Islands Park to see 
Boerum’s maskinonge. They stood waiting. 

“Joe,” he said to the guide, as he prepared 
to step on shore, “I think that handkerchief must 
be dry now.” 

a * *x 

The maskinonge is a savage fellow. An an- 
gler poling up the North Fork of the Flambeau 
River in northern Wisconsin saw a fish nearly 
four feet long, a broad fellow, with cavernous 
jaws and lidless eyes staring unwinkingly through 
the water. 

He drove in his pole, braced the punt against 
it to hold it, picked up his rod and made a cast. 
The big spoon landed within a yard of the 
musky’s snout and spun through the water as it 
was reeled in. 

The fish did not notice it by so much of an 
extra movement of fin or tail. 

Four times he cast and nothing happened. 
The spoon, which had been a foot under the 
surface, flew into the air as if shot by a gun. 
It described a half circle over the fisherman’s 
head and splashed into the water on the far side, 
twenty feet away. Like a black flash under the 
yellow water the muskinonge with a single pow- 
erful flirt of its flukes, was gone, yards down the 
slough and invisible. The man reeled in his 
spoon and looked at it. It was bent nearly dou- 
ble, much as if it had been laid on a rock with 
a hollow under it and hit hard with a hammer. 
It was out of action for good. 

OK x x 

This is Charles Dudley Warner’s prize mas- 
kinonge story: 

“No other part of the country originates so 
many excellent fish stories as the Sixteen Hun- 
dred and Ninety-two islands, and King had heard 
so many of them that he suspected there must 
be fish in these waters. That afternoon, when 
they had returned from Yananoque, he accosted 
an old fisherman who sat in his boat at the 
wharf awaiting a customer. 

“I suppose there is fishing here in the sea- 
son?” The man looked up but deigned no reply 
to such impertinence. 

“Could you take us where we would be likely 
to get any maskinonge? 

“‘Likely?? asked the man. 
suppose I’m here for?’ 

“‘Beg your pardon, I’m a stranger here. I’d 
like to try my hand at a maskinonge. About how 
do they run here as to size?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said the fisherman, relenting a little, 
‘that depends upon who takes you out. If you 
want a little sport, I can take you to it. They are 
running pretty well this season or were a week 


ago. 


‘What do you 
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FROM NESSMUK’S COUNTRY. 


Forest and Stream will begin next week one 
of the most interesting and fascinating series of 
articles that it ever has had the pleasure of offer- 
ing its readers. The series will deal with the ex- 
periences of noted hunters and trappers who as- 
sisted in opening to civilization the western and 
northwestern portions of Pennsylvania which, at 
the time these men flourished, was a veritable 
hunting and fishing paradise, as indeed some por- 
tions of it continue to be to this day. 


The articles in question will be from the pen 
of Dr. W. J. McKnight, the well-known historian 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. McKnight is still living at 
an advanced age, although mentally and physically 
as active as most young men of the present gene- 
ration. His reminiscences, obtained at first hand 
while he practiced as a pioneer physician of 
northwestern Pennsylvania, open a new field of 
pleasant reading to the outdoor man of to-day. 
Forest and Stream has often been asked when, if 
ever, the fascinating contributions of Nessmuk 
would be duplicated in the columns of this paper. 
We are glad to say that the hope is now a cer- 
tainty, and since Dr. McKnight’s articles will 
cover the very region which Nessmuk made 
famous, namely, that portion of Pennsylvania 
purchased from the Six Nations by the Fort 
Stanwix treaty of 1784, they will prove a continu- 
ation in part of the narratives which ended when 
Nessmuk died. The first article will deal with 
the career of Bill Long, the “king hunter of Penn- 
sylvania,” who died as late as 1880, and whose 
lifetime hunting record is said to have included 
400 bears, 3,500 deer, 2,000 wolves, 125 elk, and 
other game in proportion. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


The year now rapidly closing has been one 
of unprecedented activity among those fond of 
the out-door life of the forest, field and stream. 
. Among other things it has witnessed a much 
longer outdoor season than usual, showing that 
our people are realizing more fully than ever that 
out-door life is no longer a sort of summer resort 
or picnic affair of a couple months’ duration. 


The early spring found students of nature 
tramping the hills and woods in comfortable out- 
ing clothes, carrying packs containing good 
things for a lunch beside some tiny wayside camp- 
fire. Late autumn sees the wild fowlers still 
busy, and all through the summer there was such 
activity afield and afloat, by men, women and 
children as was seldom known before. The time 
is passing when people can say they are unfami- 
liar with the woods and waters all about them 
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save from occasional views from some vehicular 
conveyance. For years the steady concentration 
of the youngsters in the big cities and towns has 
brought adverse comment from educators, lectur- 
ers and writers. To-day it cannot be denied that 
the movement toward the open is the logical re- 
sult of a revolution against all work and no play, 
and too close confinement within brick walls 
girted about by paved streets. 


Everything points toward this, our cities are 
becoming choked to an intolerable extent. Im- 
provement in automobile facilities and in all of 
the equipments necessary to pleasant life in the 
woods and about our lakes have brought the lat- 
ter much nearer home in point of time and cost. 
Burning the candle at both ends, it is now under- 
stood must cease, at least for part of the spring, 
the summer and winter. It has been shown that 
shooting and fishing are pleasures for all, and 
they are being indulged in as at no other time in 
the history of civilization. 


And this brings a forceful conviction of the 
good things that come out of the propagation of 
game and fish. Angling, particularly, appeals to 
increasing numbers with the flight of time. Fish 
propagation has became a science that is thor- 
oughly understood. The Government, the states, 
the great railways and the general public, all are 
working in harmony to restock waters depleted 
through lack of foresight and lax laws. The pro- 
pagation of game fishes is now realized by all 
honest lovers of the sport as a necessity, also that 
its scope must constantly be extended and en- 
larged. On every farm in the state there should 
be when possible, a fish pond, and in the years to 
come this will be largely the case. 

The propagation of prairie chicken, quail, 
grouse and important species of feathered game 
is more expensive, requires greater care, but is 
fully as practical, as our wardens are demonstra- 
ting. At first it may seem that shooting game 
reared on the preserves smacks of old world 
methods, but that cuts little figure—it is a prac- 
tice born by necessity. And there, too, is much 
difference between this and the older countries 
across the seas, for we have the territory and the 
proper facilities in the way of range and cover, 
which renders it possible to permit nature to take 
her own course uninterfered with, and ‘the end 
desired is sure of accomplishment, and the watch- 
word for 1914 should be, preservation and propa- 
gation, 

The reports made once in awhile by zoologi- 
cal societies and other organizations in the inter- 
est of the natural history study are valuable in a 
way, but one cannot read them without smelling 
book dust, where the pure air of out-of-doors 
ought to be, and feeling that they are based upon 
scattered and somewhat insignificant details, 
rather than upon the larger and generally more 
influential facts of nature and life. This is espe- 
cially true as to what has been done in the matter 
of accounting for the disappearance of certain 
kinds of birds, the golden-eye duck, the golden 
plover, Esquimo culew and others. But the sports- 
man, he who gets out in the heart of nature’s 
wilds and sees and hears and reasons for him- 
self, is the man to deduct truthful conclusions, 
He knows that it is not the gun that has been the 
main agent of these birds’ vanquishment, and will 
tell you the farmer’s drains, the sluice ways, irri- 
gated ditches and filled in swails, whereby vast 
acres of watery feeding grounds have been made 
dry, have killed countless numbers and forever 
driven away the rest. Fifty years ago the sloppy 
prairies and queachy bog lands immediately 
around Omaha, were the haunts of incomputable 
swarms of migratory wild fowls, cranes, geese, 
ducks and plover. Now but precious few are 
seen, not because they have been shot off, but be- 
cause this resting and feeding ground has been 
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made unavailable. Even the smaller sandpipers, 
kildeers, bitterns and inferior waders, never much 
shot at, are just as scdrce and for the same rea- 
son. Hundreds of small ponds and streams, once 
their favorite banquet places, are now as dry as 
a bone. 


Amateur trap shooting is the one winter sport 
that has become universally popular of late, and 
no outdoor pastime has attracted so many recruits 
within the last two or three years, especially in 
the east. From an insignificant amusement it 
has developed into something like international 
importance, for undoubtedly the amateur cham- 
pionship held at Travers’ Island in December 
each year has no equal as a shooting spectacle. 
Men in all the walks of life are to be found on 
the firing line at this annual tourney, such as mil- 
lionaires, merchants, doctors, lawyers, and pro- 
fessional men of every grade, so that with short 
shooting seasons on game birds and long seasons 
on clay birds, with streams well populated with 
game fish, the outdoor man during the coming 
year is in a fair way. to be made happy. 


ICE FISHING IN LAKE GEORGE. 


ALBANY, Dec. 19.—At a hearing before the 
Conservation Commission, held at the offices of 
the Commission, Dec. 18, on the application of 
the Board of Supervisors of Warren county, for 
the taking of perch through the ice in the waters 
of Lake George during the winter season of 1913 
and 1914, the Commission granted the petition, 
provided that such taking shall be for personal 
use only and that shipment or sale thereof shall 
be prohibited, and that nothing in this order shall 
be construed to sanction the use of tip-ups in the 
waters of the lake. 

How are they going to stop taking of all 
kinds of fish under such a permit? Lake George 
is nearly 30 miles long, and there is but one pro- 
tector. And can’t the fish be taken in any quan- 
tity, and what’s to stop the sale?—[Editor.] 





QUATRAINS OF A DUCKSHOOTER. 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
I love to dwell on what sometimes befalls: 
This morning, when the sky’s soft bending walls 
Were flushed with dawn, I heard the swish of 
wings, 
And the wild music when a mallard calls. 


O sweet Diana, what a sight was there! 
A dozen of them wheeling through the air, 

The green heads flashing in the morning light, 
And they of Nimrod hidden unaware. 


With what precision did I slowly rise 

And greet them lighting to their great surprise! 
I saw their faces, white and blanched with fear, 

And the buglike popping of their frightened eyes. 


I picked a drake that with back pushing feet 
Assisted progress in its wild retreat, 

And when I fired it fell with such a thud 
As when two fat men in their passing meet. 


And lo! a strange thing happened in my sight— 
The flock exploded, as if dynamite 

Had blown it up, and each duck went his way 
As all the blown parts of a cracker might! 


I poked my gun here, there and everywhere, 

But saw them vaguely, though the day was fair; 
I fired a shot or so, but nothing dropped, 

And watched them flock again in high mid-air. 


I know what happened—it is very good; 

I hit the cap duck, which one never should; 
Nor can I dwell upon it save to laugh. 

I sometimes chuckle. Anybody would. 
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“Ts it too late?’ 

“‘Well, they are scarcer than they were, un- 
less you know where to go. I call 40 pounds light 
for a maskinonge; fifty to seventy is about my 
figure. If you ain’t used to this kind of fishing, 
and go with me, you had better tie yourself in 
the boat. They are a powerful fish. You see that 
little island yonder? A maskinonge dragged me 
in this boat four times around that island one day, 
and just as‘I thought I was tiring him, out he 
jumped clean over the island, and I had to cut 
the line!’” * * * 

At Cape Vincent while black bass fishing with 
live bait, a woman angler struck a small fish, and 
when reeling it in felt the pull on the rod sudden- 
ly become heavier, the fish swimming away from 
the boat in spite of all she could do. Finally she 
succeeded in turning it, -and after five minutes’ 
play saw, to her great surprise, the brown back 
and fins and tail of a maskinonge through the top 
of a wave some twenty feet from the boat. The 
woman had no gaff and no pistol. So the mas- 
kinonge soon pulled away. The bass was badly 
cut by its teeth and had been swallowed tail first. 

* * * 

Captain Charles H. Townsend, the chief clerk 
in the Chief Quartermaster’s office, Department 
of the Missouri, received by express a maskin- 
onge caught by his niece, Miss Georgia D. Town- 
send, at Lake Ripley, Wisconsin, while fishing 
through a hole in the ice. The fish weighed 29% 
pounds. While cleaning the fish the man engaged 
in the work remarked that it was the first fish he 
had ever seen or heard of that had a “tongue.” 
The “tongue” proved to be the tail of a large 
black bass, which had been swallowed by the big 
fish and which weighed 3 pounds 5 ounces. 

* a * 


Five members of one family were drowned 

in the Pigeon River Last September, the victims 
being William McCaffrey of Toronto, sales man- 
ager of the Canadian General Electric Company ; 
his mother, his wife and two children. 
. A fourteen-pound maskinonge, which had 
been hooked by McCaffrey, was responsible for 
the deaths of the family party. McCaffrey had 
come to Toronto with his family to spend a short 
holiday with his parents, and with his wife, 
mother and two children started out in a canoe 
down the Pidgeon River in quest of maskinonge. 
No member of the party was seen alive after the 
canoe put out down river. 

When the party did not return toward even- 
ing, Charles McCaffrey, father of the drowned 
man, became alarmed and organized a searching 
party. Seven miles down the river the canoe, 
floating bottom up, was found. Dragging opera- 
tions was begun immediately and soon the bodies 
of the five were recovered. 

Clutched in the hands of McCaffrey was a 
trolling line, and on the hook a fourteen-pound 
maskinonge. The big species of American pike 
was still alive and thrashed the water violently as 
he was drawn in. The coroner said there was no 
doubt that the fish had struck the line of McCaf- 
frey and hooked himself, and that in the efforts 
of McCaffrey to get it into the boat the canoe 
was overturned and he and his family perished. 

* * * 

In the Niagara River with William Goss, 
guide, Miss Lillian Sullivan was trolling near 
Strawberry Island. Goss was rowing. Suddenly 
Miss Sullivan cried. 

“Stop rowing, Bill, I’m snagged,” and a sec- 
ond later: “Pull, Bill, pull! I’m not snagged; 
I have got a strike!” 

“Oh, quit your fooling,” said Bill. 

“No, Bill, no,” said Miss Sullivan, “I’m not 
fooling. I tell you, Bill, I have got a strike.” 

She did have a strike, and later landed the 
fish, with Goss’s assistance. It weighed 47% 
pounds. 
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The Foxhound 


By WALTER H. DEARING 


F dogs were only capable of relating the varied 
scenes through which they had passed dur- 
ing the course of their existence, it is not 
improbable that the foxhound would carry off 
the palm when it came to furnishing the largest 
number of thrilling tales that had been figured in. 

Other dogs may have seen more of life, as 
we humans understand that word. The street 
mongrel could probably tell more of the strange 
vicissitudes through which men are sometimes 
compelled to pass; the Blemheim knows more of 
the luxuries of life; the fox terrier may have 
accompanied his master. in more of his ramblings 
and seen more of human nature, but the fox- 
hound has surely experienced more excitement 
than any of his contemporaies, at least with few 
exceptions. 


Imagine the excitement he must have experi- 
enced when, upon a score of occasions, he has 
stood and waited with bated breath the release 
of the fox he was about to pursue over hill and 
dale, through the woods, and perhaps across some 
irate farmer’s field. Possibly he did not know 
how irate the irate farmer was at the time, but 
we are supposing that he did. Farmers’ fields 
are not so frequently galloped over by the fox- 
hound, and his red-coat followers, as they for- 
merly were, but such things have happened in 
days gone by, and there must have been a de- 
licious feeling of excitement in wondering whether 
the farmer was about to emerge from behind the 
woodshed and let fly a well-aimed fire from his 
grandfather’s shotgun, b’gosh! Not that the 
farmer is a bloodthirsty individual, far from it. 
But then he naturally resents having his rye field 
ruined, even though the improvement in the 
breed of foxhounds is being aided in the process, 
and not caring to shoot people, he would be far 
more likely to shoot the dogs. 


Having arrived at the further end of the 
field in safety through virtue of the farmer’s 
aim being bad, the hound continues on his jour- 
ney until he comes to a little strip of woods 
through which he and his companions go full 
tilt, with Reynard running ahead, and taking 
them by devious twists and turns, in and out 
among the trees, until suddenly, just when it 
seems likely that they will run him to earth, he 
resorts to one of his famous strategies, and es- 
capes. Or perhaps, they overtake him in the 
open, and then, well then there’s one less chicken 
thief in the world. 


These are only a few of the excitements of 
the chase in which the foxhound is the principal 
figure. There is the exciting rush; the climbing 
through, and jumping over rail fences, and many 
other situations too numerous to mention. And 
we take into consideration the number of times 
the average foxhound is compelled to go through 
these adventures, we are inclined to wonder how 
it is that he doesn’t suffer from recurring attacks 
of nervous prostration. But he doesn’t. He is 
about as hardy a specimen of dogdom as one 
could find in a day’s journey. 


If the careful study of scientific breed- 
ing, backed by the unlimited expenditure of un- 
told wealth, can produce a perfect dog for any 
particular line of work, then the foxhound should 
certainly be perfect. There is no estimating the 
vast sums of wealth that have been expended by 
sportsmen both in this country and in England 
to breed a dog that would reach the highest 
possible attainments in the sport of fox hunting. 
Poor Reynard, if he were mathematically in- 





clined, he might stay awake every night for the 
whole of his natural life, and still be unable to 
figure out the amount in dollars and cents that 
has been expended in striving to produce a pack 
of dogs capable of outmatching his cunning with 
their superior speed, scent, and powers of endur- 
ance, and running him to earth for the pleasure 
of their masters. Lucky for him that he is not 
given to figures or else he might become over- 
awed by the monetary value of his undying 
enemy, and give up in despair through sheer lack 
of confidence. In that case the fox hunting 
fraternity would probably be compelled to redou- 
ble the amount of money spent on the dogs, in 
order to improve the breed of foxes. As it is 
he escapes from his pursuers more often than 
not, so that in his case, at least, ignorance of the 
value of money may have been a blessing in dis- 
guise. 

But the fact that the animal often escapes 
can hardly be blamed on the foxhound. Giver 
an equal chance over a fair stretch of country, 
and the little vagrant’s chances of getting away 
would be about equal to the chance the average 
individual would possess of ruling Mexico for 
ten years without a revolution. 


The foxhound could capture all the foxes in 
the country over a stretch of level ground and 
then get back in time for supper. But the fox 
always has the advantage of a good start, and 
this in combination with his never ending reper- 
toire of foxy stunts enables him to escape as 
often as he does. 


A good illustration of the dog’s speed was 
given at the famous speed trial run in England 
years ago, when Blue Cap, the winning dog, 
covered the four miles, one furlong, and 132 
yards in a trifle over eight minutes. Sixty 
horses covered the distance in company with the 
dogs, but only twelve were able to keep pace 
with them. The renowned racehorse Flying Chil- 
ders ran the same distance about a half-minute 
faster than the time made at this trial. 


The wonderful endurance of the foxhound 
is proven at every meet that takes place. To 
begin with, the dogs are compelled to journey 
from their kennels to the meeting place before 
starting on their day’s work, and as a general 
rule the meets start at quite a distance from the 
kennels. After they reach the starting point they 
are usually subjected to considerable delay be- 
fore the hunt is started, and this is by no means 
to be overlooked in reckoning their ‘powers of 
endurance, as their natural desire to get into 
the thick of the fray is quite a strain upon them. 
Despite all of these conditions, they invariably 
outrun the horses, usually leaving them a good 
distance behind in the day’s journey. When it 
is considered that the average horse that is used 
as a hunter is usually a half breed, or else has 
a strain of the thoroughbred in him, the merit 
of this performance can be easily seen. 


The foxhound is essentially a Collectivist. 
He has not been raised or trained with the object 
of developing a dog, but rather with the intention 
of developing one of a pack of dogs. His strong 
point is team work. And if he is incapable of 
team work, he ceases to be a foxhound and be- 
comes simply a misfit from the huntsman’s point 
of view. He must fit in with his pack in every 
way. If he is too fast he won’t do; and if he 
is too slow, he still won’t do. He must simply 
be a spoke that fits into the hub of the fox 
hunting wheel, and revolves around the center 
in perfect accord with the whole outfit. 
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The hub of.the wheel is the M. F. H. He 
trains the dogs, and every dog must learn to 
obey his voice. And they do obey it in a well- 
trained pack with a unanimity that is a marvel 
to look upon. 

Every dog in the pack knows his name, and 
obeys with military precision and discipline. And 
the M. F. H. knows the voice of every dog in 
the pack. He will hear the musical notes of 
their tongue and tell you that that is Barbaro, or 
Navahoe, or whatever the name may be. He 
will also tell you, if he is a good M. F. H., and 
has had the handling of the pack during its early 
formation, that he knows the individual qualities 
of each dog, and just how he had to handle 
them with that big lash whip of his before he 
finally got them into shape. 

If you look closely you will probably notice 
on some of the pack a spot where the skin has 
been taken out, leaving a little V-shaped groove. 
That is where the M. F. H .has been compelled 
to use his rawhide whip. 

And if you ever have the pleasure of riding 
across country after a pack of well-trained 
hounds you will then understand something of 
the pains that have been taken to break them in. 

When you see them rushing at a fence in 
perfect unison, and, after landing on the other 
side, you see them get together and resume the 
chase like a well-trained army, you will realize 
that the long, invigorating gallop you are enjoy- 
ing in their wake would never have been possible 
had it not been for the patient labors of one 
man. You will know him by the tone of au- 
thority in his voice when he speaks to the dogs, 
and by the alert way in which they obey him. 
And, after the pack is in full cry, and the dogs 
are forging to the front, leaving the riders in 
the rear, you will know him by the way he goes 
at the fences, and the quiet confidence he places 
in his mount. And when the day’s run is over, 
and the sun sinks gently behind the wooded hills, 
you will see him patiently riding homeward while 
the pack goes on before. The aniseed is rapidly 
replacing the fox in some sections of the country, 
and it is quite possible that the day is not far 
off when the drag hunt will replace the hunt 
altogether, and the hounds will run, and the 
huntsmen will ride, for the fox that is never 
caught. But whether following the drag, or the 
fox, if ever you ride to hounds you will say a 
good word for the M. F. H., whose patient labors 
has made the sport possible. 


Annual Trapping 

Omana, NeExs., Dec. 17, 1913.—Editor Forest 
and Stream.—Fully endorsing your editorial of 
the December 6th issue of the Forest and Stream. 
I also emphatically coincide with Mr. Edward 
Brect, that “rapid, fanatical opponent” of the 
cruel art of steel-trapping. And hereby take oc- 
casion to enclose my personal views on the sub- 
ject—which I managed to get published in a local 
paper here last year. 

Hoping that the agitation for the abolition of 
the barbarous non-killing steeltrap will be kept 
up. I am, sir, . H. ME LL. 
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Conservation in New York State 


Executive Chamber, 
Albany, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1913. 
To the Delegates and Members of the New York 

State Fish, Game and Forest League. 
Gentlemen: 

I am anxious to work with you to put into 
effect in New. York State a conservation that 
will raise the standard of life and lower the cost 
of living. There is no other brand just as good. 

A wag once observed that “You can’t tie a 
knot in a cord of wood.” But it is certain that 
in the fish, game and forest problem we have a 
knotty one. Your great organization can un- 
doubtedly do more than any other to help solve 
it satisfactorily. 

For your consideration, permit me to present 
some of my ideas on the subject. If they meet 
with your approval, I invite your co-operation 
with me in an earnest effort to put them into 
effect. 

In facing our gigantic task we may be putting 
ourselves in the position of Bill Poller’s famous 
plow which, turned up more than it could turn 
over. However, once we have put our hands to 
the plow we are not going to turn back, and, if 
necessary, we'll harness the idle water power of 
the state and run the furrows of conservation by 
electricity. 

I may be criticized for using the plow figure 
of speech, but it seems to me that even in con- 
servation work the old plow will come in handy 
at the very beginning; because today New York 
State has only 50 acres of tree nurseries, and it 
should have at least 600 cultivated acres growing 
trees. I am told, also, that in Oregon they are 
fighting ground fires with a collapsible plow 
which does the work of forty men. 

The foundatian of all conservation activities 
are the forests, for upon them depend the water 
supplies for various purposes, forest products, as 
well as ample and suitable habitations for your 
fish and game. 

We should join forces in requesting the Leg- 
islature to resume the buying of forest lands for 
the extension of the Adirondack and Catskill 
parks and to make appropriations for a re- 
forestation of state lands at a more rapid rate. 

Experts estimate that the Nation is losing 
annually about $65,000,000 because denuded and 
potential forest lands are allowed to remain un- 
productive. About ten per cent. of New York’s 
area is thus wasted. Reforestation of private 
lands is making headway, but has attained little 
more than a snail’s pace: 

We must first satisfactorily solve the problem 
of the taxation of forest lands to encourage the 
growing of more trees in the farmer’s woodlot 
and on waste and denuded land. I am favorably 
impressed with the idea of adopting a plan of 
the equitable assessment of privately owned for- 
est lands, and the encouragement by the state of 
municipal, town and county owned forests. 

The Conservation Commission at present fur- 
nishes trees for reforestation purposes to private 
land owners “at cost,” but I believe we should 
go a step further and have the state plant lands 
of private owners anywhere in the state “at cost.” 
Every citizen in the state should enjoy the benefit 
of cheap trees. I believe in planting productive 
trees along every public road in the state. 

The state constitution should be amended to 
permit the leasing of camp sites in the forest 
preserves, to afford the sportsmen and others a 
freer use and enjoyment of their own recreation 


grounds. An increase in the forest fire fighting 
forests would be a wise economy. 

A conservation that will raise the standard of 
life and lower the cost of living must necessarily 
provide for all the people an abundant supply 
of fish and game. That will mean recreation in 
the woods and on the streams for the brain and 
body-weary multitude, as well as a change in 
the way of wholesome food. 

We are of one mind in demanding wise laws, 
giving to no section of the state any advantage 
over any other section, and recognizing no class 
or group distinctions among any citizens. We 
should see to it that the interrelated interests of 
the farmers and the sportsmen are harmonized; 
that the protective laws are strictly enforced, 
with an avoidance of petty technicalities. Cer- 
tainly the best protector is the officer who keeps 
his district the freest from violations by the 
same performance of his duty and by enlisting 
the sentiment and support of the law-abiding citi- 
zens of his community. 

I am heartily with the sportsmen in their 
demand for more game farms and fish hatcheries, 
as they may be needed to amply restock the cov- 
ers and waters. I especially like the idea of 
making a serious effort to restore our native 
game birds, particularly the partridge and bob 
white. It seems to me the protectors could co- 
operate more extensively with the organized 
sportsmen in the distribution of fish and game. 

The past season the Conservation Commis- 
sion distributed about 1,250,000,000 fish. To make 
that enormous restocking of state waters more 
effective and economical, the state should abso- 
lutely stop all pollution of public and private 
waters. Section 247 of the constitution should 
be amended by striking out the emasculating pro- 
vision “in quantities injurious to fish life.” 

I am favorably impressed with the plan of 
establishing game refuges, where game may breed 
without molestation the year around. Every 
county side of the metropolis should have at 
least one game refuge, the overflow from which 
would greatly improve the game supply in the 
surrounding territory. This would provide large 
supplies of game, not for the game clubs alone, 
but for all the people. 


To assist in reducing the cost of living, farm- 
ers and land owners should be encouraged and 
assisted in establishing fish pends and rearing 
therein supplies of food and game fish. 

The organized sportsmen and farmers of the 
state are apparently much alarmed over the ques- 
tioning of the constitutionality of the Weeks- 
McLean Law for the Federal protection of mi- 
gratory game birds. I am of the opinion that the 
only way to afford the migratory birds, the 
feathered interstate travelers, the general and 
sectional protection which their rapidly diminish- 
ing numbers require, is by means of the co-opera- 
tion between the National Government and the 
several states, assured by this congressional en- 
actment. If ultimately it be held unconstitutional, 
then I should favor amendment of the Federal 
Constitution in order to secure a constitutional 
enactment of a measure similar to the Weeks- 
McLean Law, so as to preserve for future gen- 
erations the game birds of the American conti- 
nent, and to insure to the agricultural interests 
of the United States, which suffer annually a 
loss of $200,000,000 from insect pests, an adequate 
supply of the “farmers’ feathered friends,” the 
insectivorous birds. 

Martin H. Giynn. 
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E are now in camp at the Upper Geyser 

Basin. Our baggage has been placed in 

our respective tent-rooms, where we can 

get at what we have, even if we cannot get what 
we want on account of leaving so many things 
in storage on entering the Park, but the ladies 
are well pleased, for in each room is a nice table 
with wash bowl and pitcher, with an abundance 
of the purest, softest water, and just above the 
table, at the proper height is a splendid mirror, 
by which with proper manipulation a woman is 
enabled to cover a multitude of physical defects. 
Supper is announced. The fare is all that one 
could ask or expect. The matrons are the very 
embodiment of politeness and courtesy. The gen- 
eral matron, Mrs. McCartney, is accompanying 
us on the entire trip, and is in her place to see 
that everything is done that could add the least 
to our comfort or pleasure. The girls and boys, 
who attend to the tents and wait on the tables, 
are mostly from the schools and colleges of the 
Nation, and of course are modest and reserved, 
and intensely given to the work they have in 
hand. You are surprised to find away out here 
a body of such splendid boys and girls. There 
are three objects, as I gathered, that induce them 
here. First, to get the benefit of the health-giving 
climate for the three long summer months; sec- 
ond, to have an opportunity to see the many won- 
derful things that are to be seen in the National 
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A Trip To Yellowstone Park.—IV. 


By G. S. WYATT 


Park; third, to make the wage that is paid them 
for the services rendered. I was exceedingly 
careful to observe very closely the doings of the 
Wylie Camping Company. Their politeness, their 
attention to their guests, their unstinted efforts 
to do all in their power to make their guests 
pleasant and comfortable is beyond criticism that 
would be adverse. I am free to say that they 
give the tourists they handle the worth of the 
money that they charge for the trip through the 
Park. 

Supper over, there seems to be quite a stir 
in the air. It has been announced that the Texas 
delegation will entertain around the camp-fire to- 
night. Those who are responsible for the enter- 
tainment are all in a nervous state, and we 
imagine that the people from the north, who 
have joined us, are wondering what “good can 
come out of Texas.” The time for the enter- 
tainment arrives. Some two or three hundred are 
gathered about the fire. After many slide-split- 
ting jokes and stories are worked off, the in- 
imitable Dr. H. D. Knickerbocker proceeded to 
introduce the peerless speaker of the Northwest 
Texas Conference, Rev. J. W. Hunt, who made 
a most entertaining and captivating speech, and 
proved to the satisfaction of his entire audience 
that he, somewhere in the ages past, had been a 
most beautiful baby, though they were compelled 
to conclude, from present appearances, that he 
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had changed wonderfully from what he had been 
as a baby. After the speech, Dr. Knickerbocker, 
chairman of the entertaining committee, abdicated 
in favor of Rev. Tom Smith, who was to sit as 
judge in the case of the State against Rev. A. B. 
Davidson, the giant preacher, weighing about 
ninety-six pounds, for assaulting the boy preach- 
er, Rev. T. H. Morris, weighing about two hun- 
dred and seventy-five. The accused and the ac- 
cuser were brought into court, face to face, the 
poor little boy preacher with his ear partly bitten 
off and head all bruised and mangled well bound 
up. The lawyers, for both the State and de- 
fendant, announced ready for trial; the witnesses 
were sworn, promising that they would not tell 
the truth, nor anything that pertained to the truth 
in the giving of their testimony. For about two 
hours things were kept lively; the witnesses were 
trapped in a most shameful way in the run of 
their testimony, and the lawyers kept the judge 
busy deciding points of law. Such were the 
salvos of laughter and cheering at times that it 
was beyond the power of the judge to maintain 
anything like dignity, but, eventually, he showed 
himself master of the situation, and arising to 
the demands of the occasion, he announced with 
a great deal of authority, he always spoke with 
authority, and not as the scribes and Pharisees, 
that the State had failed to make out its case, and 
he, therefore, dismissed it from the docket. Thus. 
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ended one of the most interesting mock trials 
that was ever pulled off around the camp fire of 
the Wylie Way through the great National Re- 
serve. The concensus of opinion, so far as the 
writer was able to find out, was, that Texans are 
on to their job as entertainers. We Texans went 
to bed strong in the belief that we had made good, 
and had furnished as much innocent fun to our 
northern friends as an official of the Forest and 
Stream had furnished the Texans in a little city 
of our state at an editors’ convention, when he 
proceeded, in good New York fashion, to “pull 
the badger.” I wonder if the present editor of 
that popular journal knows anything about that 
occurrence! We slept well and were up bright 
and early the next morning to take in the sights 
of the Upper Geyser Basin, to fish and to have a 
good time generally. This basin contains twenty- 
six geysers, and more than four hundred hot 
springs. Here are to be found the Giant and 
Giantess, the Grotto, the Beehive, Grand, Lioness, 
Riverside, Splendid, Castle, Daisy, and Old Faith- 
ful geysers. The popular friend of the tourists, 
because of the fact that he erupts every sixty-five 
to seventy minutes, and affords an excellent op- 
portunity for observation, is Old Faithful. O'd 
Faithful gives his exhibition day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, with rarely a variation of five 
minutes, throwing a stream of hot water about 
two feet in diameter upward to a height of 125 
to 150 feet, when it remains seemingly stationary 
for something like three minutes. It is a most 
beautiful sight at night, when, from the Old 
Faithful Inn near by, the searchlight is turned 
upon it while in eruption. In this basin, besides 
one of the largest of the Wylie’s camps, the 
numerous hot springs and wonderful geysers, is 
the Old Faithful Inn, one of the most costly and 
attractive log houses to be seen anywhere. The 
logs for the most part are rough as they appear 
in their natural state. “Massive logs tapering on 
each ascending balcony appear as giant trees. 
The staircase leading to the lookout has split 
logs for steps. Windows of diamond-shaped 
glass and dainty French curtains are exquisitely 
beautiful against the setting of rough logs.” In 
the center the building rises eight stories high, 
and from this lofty eminence you have a most 
charming panoramic view of the Upper Geyser 
Basin. It was built at a cost of two hundred 
thousand dollars. The chimney of this immense 
structure has four large and four small fire- 
places, and fastened to the chimney is a great 
iron clock that keeps mountain time. But with 
all of the artistic beauty of this inn, and the com- 
forts that it apparently, and doubtless did, offer, 
it seemed to me that, for a trip like ours, it did 
not offer the pleasure and delight that are to be 
found in a Wylie camp. After the tramp of sight- 
seeing and fishing as the evening came on the 
most of us were ready for the bed, and we did 
not have to take a sedative to assist us into the 
land of Nod. The weather was cold enough to 
make sleeping under a comfort and two.or three 
blankets exceedingly comfortable. The sleep you 
get in this climate, at this time of year, July, is 
so refreshing that you awake like a new man, 
ready for any task that comes to hand. So we 
were up by time the next morning with good 
appetites and anxious to start to explore new 
worlds to us on our way to Yellowstone Lake. 
So after a hearty breakfast and considerable 
bustle to get things in shape, we are ready to 
be loaded into our respective vehicles to start 
on a day’s journey that brings to our view some 
of the most charming and beautiful scenery that 
is to be seen on the trip through the Park. We 
start out by the Old Faithful Inn, that marvelous 
structure of which I’ve already spoken, up the 
Madison River, which is called Firehole during 
its meanderings through the geyser basins, with 
mountains magnificent in their grandeur and 
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beauty, covered with a very thick pine forest. 
We soon reach one of the lovliest cascades, Kep- 
ler, on which the human eye ever looked. The 
water leaps from boulder to boulder in a rocky 
chasm in a series of beautiful falls, the whole 
measuring from 100 to 150 feet in height, whose 
loveliness is enhanced by the dark background 
of forest on either side. As the stories of ancient 
mythology rush in upon the mind it is not diffi- 
cult to see the mountain and water nymphs danc- 
ing hither and thither upon every side. This is a 


- scene that will stay with the observer for the 


years to come. For two miles further we travel 
up the Madison River, then the road leaves the 
river and follows up Spring Creek Canon to 
Craig Pass in a narrow gorge. From this point 
a trail leads in a southern direction to Shoshone 
Lake through Norris Pass. Now we are on the 
Continental Divide, which vast range of moun- 
tains, extending from Mexico to Canada, is the 
watershed of the continent, and said to be a 
salient feature of Yellowstone Park—“entering 
near the southwest corner of the Park and ex- 
tending northwest between the headwaters of 
Yellowstone River on its eastern slope, and Snake 
River on its western, separating Yellowstone 
Lake from Shoshone Lake by less than a dozen 
miles.” On the summit of this great range, a 
few miles south of Yellowstone Lake, is Two 
Ocean Pond with two outlets, one through the 
Yellowstone and Missouri into the Atlantic, the 
other through Snake River into the Pacific. It 
is impossible to put on the canvas through the 
medium of words the scene that falls upon the 
SEEING eye as you look out from Shoshone Point. 
From here you get a view of Shoshone Lake as 
it nestles in its beautiful valley, and its waters 
seem to dance in delightful glee in the midst of 
their wild beauty: you can also get a fair view 
of the three snow-capped peaks of the Teton 
Mountains, which form a portion of the bound- 
ary between the states of Idaho and Wyoming, 
some fifty miles distant, their dizzy heights 14,000 
feet, overlooking all other peaks of the Rockies. 
About one mile from the Wylie Lunch Station 
at West Thumb Bay, you catch your first glimpse 
of Yellowstone Lake, “nestled among the forest- 
crowned hills which bound our vision.” Its beau- 
tiful waves are gleaming and sparkling in the 
bright and glorious sunlight, and apparently you 
can hear their shouts of joy borne on the wild 
winds that sweep ‘n delightful glee across the 
bosom of the lake. The scene is of transcendental 
beauty, and sends a thrill of sweetest ectasy into 
the soul of the beholder. We soon reach the 
Lunch Stand, hasten to eat our lunch, view the 
things of interest, the hot springs, the paint pots, 
and the geyser cones, one of which is out in the 
lake about ten or twelve feet, on which you can 
stand, catch a trout out of the ice-cold water, 
and without taking it off your hook, cook it in 
the geyser on the cone of which you are stand- 
ing, eat it, and be impressed with the thought 
that you have done something that can be done 
nowhere else in the world. We are now away 
to Yellowstone Lake Camp, travelling along the 
lake side. We pass the Natural Bridge on our 
way, which spans a creek; the abutments are 


‘thirty feet apart, and arch sixty feet high. Just 


before reaching the Lake Hotel, as you look 
down the avenue cut through the forest for the 
roadway, to the eye the avenue seems to extend 
across the lake, presenting to your vision one 
of the most picturesque views that is to be seen 
in your travel through the Park. We soon reach 
the camp, and every lover of piscatorial sport 
hastens to rent him an outfit with which to do 
the work, and to fishing he goes. Did I catch 
any? Well, you should have seen the beautiful 
salmon trout that I lifted, after winding on to 
the reel some hundred and fifty feet of line, over 
the ban‘sters of the bridge that spans Yellowstone 
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River just below where it runs out of the lake. 
You may talk of the exhileration that comes to 
the human organism through inhaling the life- 
giving ozone from off the mountain tops, and 
the glow of health that mounts the cheeks of the 
tired and worn traveller as his body is framed 
by the life-inspiring breezes that sweep across 
the Texas plains, but there is nothing in all the 
world, to me, that sets the springs of health and 
vigor in proper adjustment as the thrill, like an 
electric shock, sent through body and brain by 
the long expected, yet unexpected (reconcile the 
paradox if you can) bite of a good-size game 
fish at the other end of my line. Let the weather 
be hot or cold, wet or dry, feeling well or other- 
wise when you began, the effect is the same. You 
feel like you can wait an age just to get another 
such thrill, or walk a mile or more further on 
the expectation awakened. 


Indian Harbor Yacht Club’s New Trophy 


Tue Indian Harbor Yacht Club wishes to 
announce that it will offer a valuable trophy for 
annual interclub matches, for boats built in the 
“R” class under the Universal Rule. The races 
for this trophy are to be sailed in home waters. 

This announcement, coupled with the fact 
that the Corinthian Yacht Club of Marblehead 


has also offered a trophy for the same class bids 
fair to make Class “R” the standard of interclub 
and intercity racing for the coming season. 

The trophy offered by the Corinthian Yacht 
Club of Marblehead for this class is similar to 
the Lipton Cup, but the Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club’s trophy will assume more of an_inter- 
national character, as all boats rating in this 
class under the universal rule will be eligible, thus 
allowing Canadian yachts to compete. 

These boats have been successfully raced on 
the Great Lakes and many prominent yachtsmen 
feel that boats built in this class are best suited 
for interclub racing, which in many instances 
necessitate the shipment of boats by rail or water. 
At the same time these boats are sufficiently large 
to be comfortable and safe and can be handled 
easily without a large crew. The rule affords a 
possibility to build not only an extremely fast 
boat, but one that is comfortable as a small 
cruiser. : 3 

The expense of building these boats is con- 
siderably less than half the cost of the “P” 
class boats, and the expense of running them 
would be proportionately small, and it is the 
opinion of the promoters of this class that on 
account of their efficiency and small cost a great 
many boats will be built and the trophy offered 
by the Indian Harbor Yacht Club will bring them 
together in interclub racing, thus materially pro- 
moting a feeling of friendly rivalry and good fel- 
lowship among members of the different clubs. 


It is intended that the trophy shall encourage 
the construction of boats of this type not only 
in adjacent waters, but throughout the country, 
and possibly in foreign lands. The competitive 
conditions will be furnished later, but boats rat- 
ing in the “R” class, and enrolled in any recog- 
nized yacht club, will be eligible. 

In addition to the trophy, which will be 
awarded to the club represented by the success- 
ful contender, a very handsome individual tro- 
phy will be given to the owner of the successful 
yacht. 

The donors of the trophy feel that the class 
will be most popular and hope that the successful 
yacht or yachts for the coming season will be 
sent to the Panama-American Exposition in 1915. 

A good class is already assured, as four mem- 

(Continued on page 810.) 
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Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 









Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here, 
send a notice like the following: 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
1914. 
Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, Sec’y. 
March 17.—Chapman (Kans.) G. C. H. Wadick, Sec’y. 
May 5-6.—Dodge City, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
auspices of Dodge City G. C. H. L. Hubbard, Sec’y. 
June 22-24.—Billings, ont.—Montana State tourna- 
ment, under auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M. 
Ray, Pres. 
uly 1.—Catasauqua, Pa.—Bryden G. C. E. C. Jones, Sec. 
jul 4.—Roanoke (Va.) G. <c E. W. Picken Se 
uly Loe Va.—West End G. C. M. D. Hart, 
y: 


July 4.—Syracuse, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 
County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 

Aug. f- Soames (N. Y.) R. and G. C. W. R. Pat- 

rick, Sec’y. 

Sent. 7.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 

+ Sept. 7-8—Roanoke, Va—Virginia State tournament, 

under auspices Roanoke G. C. E. W. Poindexter, 


ec’y. 

PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 

an. 3—Glen Willow at Meadow Spring; Lansdale 
at Camden; Highland at Clearview, and S. White at 
Du Pont. 

Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
Highland; S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at 
Glen Willow. 

Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont a 
Lansdale; S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at 
Glen Willow. 

March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
at 
Vv. 


- 


Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden 

Clearview. 

Oct. 6-7.—Medford, Okla—Medford Gun Club. I. V. 
Hardy, Secretary. 


Nemours (Ladies) Gun_ Club. 
Wilmington, Delaware, December 18, 1913. 

The busy Christmas season has been responsible 
for the small attendance for the past few weeks, but 
by the first of the New Year we hope to have our 
regular number of shooters out. 

Yesterday afternoon there were seven enthusiastic 
women at the traps, and two visitors, Miss Frances 
and Miss Margaret Stoddard of New York City. 

Miss Hammond leads in the race for the Major 
Ramsay Trophy, winning it yesterday for the third 
time. Mrs. O. B. Clark, however, who has held it 
twice, is shooting in such fine form that the contest 
for final ownership promises to be a spirited one. 

There ‘will be two more shoots for this trophy, 
December 31st and January 7th. 

As it will be impossible for the majority of the 
women to be present next Wednesday afternoon which 
will be Christmas Eve, it has been decided to hold 
no shoot on that day. 

Scores yesterday (25 targets) were as follows: Miss 
Hammond, 18; Miss Alice Riley, 8; Miss Marie Lan- 
nan, 9; Miss M. R. Woodman, 11; Mrs. Harry White, 
6; Mrs. O. B. Clark, 16; Mrs. E. L. Riley, 7. 

Pinehurst, N. C., Dec. 20, 1913—Not only does 
the’ $2,500 added money of Pinehurst’s classic Mid- 
winter Trap Shooting Handicap rank it with the 
premier Grand American and the noted Westley-Hogan, 
but the program is especially attractive in the division 
of moneys. Briefly, the Handicap winner takes $350 
and a trophy; second, $300; third, $250; fourth, $200; 
fifth, $150, and sixth, $100. 

A similar division in the Preliminary provides for 
five moneys: $150, $100, $90 and $75. 

There will also be four trophies for high guns 
in as many classes for the first 500 targets 
Sut * winners in Preliminary and Handicap being 
arred. 

In addition to the Preliminary and the Handicap, 
the program includes: 


No. En- Optional 
Date Targets trance Sweeps 
oe. St. ,  Bitescoss 100 $9.50 $7.50 
oe 2, B. Medscie 100 9.50 7.50 
quier Money Back extra entrance 1.00 7.50 
i ee a Se 100 9.50 7.50 
a oe Ny: Miteasede 100 9.50 
Squier Money Back extra entrance 1.50 
em. 23 An Morssese 100 9.00 7.50 
an. 26 FP. Bho. .cec- 100 10.00 Preliminary 
uier Money Back entrance 1.00 


Extra optional sweep on 100 bird, morning 
MME dn iadghusstdaen¢tvachtsoth oienandanss 





Jan. 24, P. 


Squier Money Back 
Extra optional sweep on 100 bird, morning 


event 
There w 


all in all a program of exceptional interest. 


HERBERT L. JILLSON, Secretary. 


















That’s the question that started us | 
working on the Remington-UMC Bot- | 
tom Ejection Pump Gun—the only | 
oun of its kind on the market, and used 
by thousands of gunners all over the 
country. 











Solid Breech, Hammerless. 
Inbuilt Safety Devices—accidental discharge impossible. 
Simple Take-Down—a quarter turn of the barrel, without 


tools. 


100 10.00 Handicap 
entrance 1.00 


ill also be: the usual general average trophies 


HAT?’S the use of a repeating gun 
that throws the shells, smoke and 
gasses in the way of your aim? 


Find the dealer who is taking the lead in arms and 
He specializes in Remington-UMC 
—the perfect shooting combination, and the most 
advanced thing known to the shooting fraternity. 


ammunition. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PUMP GUN 


Bottom Ejection; Solid Breech; 
Hammerless; Safe 


Concordia (Kans.) Blue Ribbon Gun Club. 
Turkey Shoot December 1yth. 


There were 62 shooters present, all of whom won 
from 1 to 7 turkeys. C. L. Snyder was the winner of 


the Cloud, Jewell and Republic County Handicap Trophy 
with a score of 24 x 25 from 18 yards. E. Norton and 




















Perfectly Balanced. Three 
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TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters Shells—the ammunition that you can 
always depend on for shooting quality and results. 
It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is within the reach ofall. Barton Lewis won the U. S. 
Amateur Championship at Dayton, O., June 17, 1913, scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters ‘* Target ’’— 


medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. 


Chas. «A. 


oung won the Professional Championship of the 


United States, scoring 197 out of 200 with Peters ‘“High Gun’*—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws. FREE for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Branches: 


C. Pearson were second with a score of 23 from the 

1é yard line. a 
Following were the scores made in the Handicap 

Event: 

Shot At. 


Handicap. Broke. 
Yard 


E. Norton 

C. Pearson 
J. C. Mallory 
F, Hannum 


Beland 
C. Bray 
*C. Krohn 
*V. H. Goodman 
Fred Larson 
C. Snyder 
M. 8. Empson 
D. E. DeGraff 
W. Huscher 
A. B. Cole 
W. Price 
W. Grimm 
q.. as Sherk 
L. S. Myers 
Sewart 
Wilder 
**For Targets. 
The scores made by the 62 shooters in the turkey 
events are too numerous to publish. 


to 
wn 


23 
23 
14 
2I 


16 
19 
21 
23 
21 
24 
17 
21 
29 
19 
18 
10 
18 
16 
20 
22 


tb 


RN NH HH b bo 
aon 


OAManninannaun vii uu 


bHHAH DN HH 


Noto bb 


ty 
on 


Secretary. 


Pillow Gun Club. 
Pillow, Pa., December 20, 1913. 

Following are the scores of the Pillow Gun Club 
shoot of December 13. The good weather brought out 
the boys with their shooting jackets, as well as their 
optical lenses, as will be seen by the scores. 
_ The attendance was also larger than for a long 
time. 

H. L. Batdorf, of Dalmatia, Pa., paid us a visit 
today. Lynn shot in great form, nailing the discs hard 
and close. Mr. Batdorf’s shooting ability. and his gen 
eral manners, are beyond reproach. Brother Lynn will 
assist in holding the National Sportsman Trophy Shoot 
on New Year’s day. A. Merry Xmas to F. and 
and the shooting fraternity. 

. J. A. BINGAMAN, STORY, 
t 

Bingaman, J. £ " 22 2 24 
Bingaman, J 21 I 21 
Reitz, D. W 20 17 
Dockey, E. E. 18 23 
Deibler, H. C. 23 I 22 
PO ET. DAs siaveccsees 17 22 
Shaffer, J. A. 22 20 24 
Buffington, T. N. 18 17 
Buffington, Lloyd ‘ 17 23 
*Batdorf, H. L. 23 22 

*Visitor. 


NEW YCRK NEW ORLEANS 


Buffalo Audubon Club. 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 20, 1913. 
Members and friends ofthe Audubon Club—twenty 
one strong enjoyed the afternoon over the traps. The 
weather though warm for the time of year, was quite 
windy, and only fair scores were made. We were again 
pleased to see some of the older members, who, though 
they had not done any trap shooting for sometime, 
demonstrated that they had not forgotten how to point. 
Mr. F. S. Wright was high gun for the day with a 
good 110 out of his total of 120. Scores: 
20 20 20 20 25 
Wright 18 18 19 14 23 
Lambert 16 17 12 17 
Hassam 14 16 13 
Ebberts 15 13 21 
Reidpath 12 ¢ ere 
Newton 14 17 
Weill 17 16 
Graham 8 15 
Rogers. ......... 8 14 19 
Rocks ee ws ous a 14 ms 
C. S. Sidway ... 15 12 16 
Hopper 18 21 
Spaulding 6 12 18 
R. Sidway 4 15 16 
Shoemaker ae ot os 
J. Erauld 15 21 
Porter II 
Dr. Wilson C II 
Lyman 7 
Black es 


“ o 
uw oun Oo 


“ 


Jersey City Gun Club. 
Jersey City, N. J., December 20, 1913. 

Geo. Piercy was high gun at the Jersey City Gun 
Club today and shot at an 88 per cent. clip all after- 
noon. Dixon was his nearest opponent with 83 per 
cent. Kearney and Everett both had full scores in the 
Du Pont Trophy Event. Kellinger was out for the 
first time today and he ana Boothroyd shot a special 
25 bird race, Boothroyd winning by the score of 12 to 
10. The scores follow in strings of 25. 
Piercy 24 22 20 ES oie iad a eee sige 
Everett 17 20 23 ee ee 
Dr. Ittner 3 19 21 20 20 16 15 16 18 17 
Kellinger 16 17 I5 15 ae ais “Gees oe 
Boothroyd 13 Meet he ay . 
Dixon 18 a as. aa ee dae os 
Kearney 20 23 17 17 0s we 
Sturdevant 9 ENN aan ck eth Ras hee 

eS eg 

Coleman ge. Se SL Beye, Sem 
srown 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Classes for Shooters. 

Washington, December 20.—With an increase of six 
in the number of teams to participate, the intercollegiate 
tifle shooting championship matches this season are to 
tegin in a few weeks. Thirty-four colleges and univer- 
sities have entered teams of ten men each to shoot 
for the intercollegiate championship, under supervision 
ef United States army officers. acting as National Rifle 
Association judges. West Virginia University won the 
championship last season. The institutions this year 
will be divided into three classes, as follows: 

Class A.—Massachusetts Agricultural College, Har- 
vard University, Iowa State University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, Princeton University, Michigan 
Agricultural College, Purdue University, Norwich Uni- 
versity, North Georgia Agricultural College and Uni- 
versity of California. 

Class B.—Cornell University, University of Wiscon- 
sin, United States Naval Academy, Dartmouth College, 
Columbia University, University of Vermont. Washing- 
ton State College, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, University of Maine, Lehigh University, Kan- 
sas University and Louisiana State University. 

Class C.—Clemson Agricultural College, University 
of Missouri, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, University 
of Illinois, Oregon Agricultural College, Notre Dame 
T’niversity. University of Pennsylvania, University of 
\rizona, Pennsylvania State College and Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 


Bergen Beach Gun Club. 

Beginning with the New Year the Bergen Beach 
Gun Club, of Brooklyn,. will not shoot Saturdays as 
heretofore, excepting on the fourth Saturday of the 
month, beginning at 1 P. M. The dates are as follows: 
Tanuary 24, February 28, March 28, April 25, May 23, 
June 27, August 22, September 26, October 24, November 
28, and December 26, 1914. 

There will be no Saturday contests in July and 
August. Our regular monthly shoots will be held on 
Tuesdav, Jan. 13: Thursday, Feb. 12 (Lincoln’s Birth- 
day); Tuesday, March 10; Tuesday, April 14; Tuesday, 
May 12; Tuesday, June 9; Tuesday, July 14; Tuesday, 
August 11; Tuesday, Sept. 15; Monday, Oct. 12 (Colum- 
bus Day); Tuesday, Nov. 10; and Tuesday, Dec. 8, 1914. 

L. H. Schortemeier, Secretary. 


By Wire from Texas. 

Houston, Texas, Dec. 18—Kindly announce dates 
Sunny South Handicap, January 26 to 31, inclusive. Plen- 
y added money; all scores yu money figured open. 

verybody. invited to attend the shoot that pavs for 
scores. ALF GARDINER, 
Manager Sunny South Handicap. 


Cincinnati Revolver Club. 

The teams were equal in numbers on Dec. 17, when 
the regular club team match was shot on the Brendamour 
range, each captain rounding up five of his men for the 
contest. High individual score was made by Captain 
Schaefer, of the Reds. Eleven of his shots were cen- 


. 
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ters. His second target had a nice bunch of four 10s, 
but a 7 spoiled his chance for a perfect. His last target 
was also a good one, with four shots in the black. is 
total of 1 yo is one of the highest yet made at the club 
shoots. H. Thompson shot a consistent gait, ony 
three of his shots failing to land in the black, and his 
total 168, was second high. Col. Hake, on his last tar- 
get, tied with Schaefer for high s5-shot score, placing 
all his shots in the black for a total of 47. e was 
third ns h with 167: All individual honors went to the 
Reds, o also won the match by 108 olan, On the 
Blue team Captain Stevenson was high with 164. His 
second target — ® wood Fp of three ros and a 9, 
and totaling 45. enan came next with 
which is below his oe The club will not meet 
again until after the holidays, the next shoot to be held 








on Jan. 7. 
RED TEAM. 

H. F. Schaefer (Captain)...... 10 10 7 § 4—36 
10 10 7 10 10— 47 
10 10 9 7 6—42 

10 10 10 8 7—45—I70 
TE FEEe TOGO. a ccccssiccscnns 10 9 8 8 8&4 
io 10 9 8 7 “4 
1 8 8 7 §—3 

9 9 9 8 &~ 43-168 
ele ee TRING ince sitvcsncaceses 10 9 8 6 4—37 
10 10 8 7 J—42 
10 9 8 7 7—4! 

10 10 9 9 9— 47—167 
Pe ics cenoadensascqusonnase 10 9 8 8 5—40 
9 9 $2 &@ 
95 27 Gg 

10 9 8 7 §— 39-155 
A. A, Yungblat ..ccccsne iia 10 9 8 7 6—40 
8 8 6 6 5—33 
a7 £ 2, Sas 

9 8 8 8 7— 40-149 
RAE 5... caencesceupdvonnctune o¢¢ FS eM 
' 10 10 6 6 6— 38 
10 6 6 § 32 

99 9 8 43—147 

TUE): ccsncacccvcenscuabauwtas dtbeks ek acengutoncesets - 956 

BLUE TEAM. 

J. F. Stevenson (Captain).. 10 9 9 7 J—42 
10 10 10 9 6— 45 
10 9 7 6 6—38 

. 9 9 7 7 J 39-164 
Ws; TE: BORGRsccicccovccsoseccce 10 10 9 7 6—42 
10 10 9 6 6—4!1 
10 10 9 7 6—42 

9 8 8 8 4— 37—162 
Reeds BOG: sccsteensesscaunsees Io 9-9 8 7—43 
mo 9 8 6 5—38 
10 8 7 6 5—36 

87 2 se 
ee Ws SOCEMROR: secccecccccces 9 8 7 7 5—36 
2° 6 & ge 
8 7 6 6 5— 32 

10 9 8 6 6— 39—138 
MRD dccecxs tnemnaunensate owas © 2 €- 3 Gee 
10 9 6 4 O22 
9 8 6 5 4-32 

10 10 8 8 o— 36—122 
iy SEMEL de ccncecdanscenarnacen 8 5 5 4 3-2 
oS § § Fs 
8 6 5 3 O22 

8 7 5 5 3— 2—108 

MRA)... ceanscteciceanss gin cumees sees weegreenesdeeautee 848 

Hyde Park Gun oe Live Bird Shoot. 

i 5 Posh ces ocnscdnes 22212222022222—-%4 
bee em ibktes Gecacesteees tase 
& ¥; MER catscisecciees I2111202122211 1-14 
SEE saveccconedeces 22012221.212222—13 
ON rrr T10222221221102—13 
F. Miller ... 21022222221221 0-13 
M. F. Fleisher 202221021222222—13 
Ee Me OE san cccas vaccase IlLOI20212111I11 I-33 
Te EL, AGams ccccvccesece 222122212200220—12 
PM, WEEE ccs coccccdcces 11202222022222 .—12 
Se EEE: cencscrscstccnes O10.21122221.22—I1 
Ss PED ovncstncacense's 2200010122202 2I1—10 
Wp Te GME ccccddvcsepeees 2010122221021 2I—I2 
Oak Brook Gun Club Live Bird Shoot. 

SN MERE cis odessekindeetetesniees 1122212222—10 
Bh, BOON cvovccceccscce wecweuiesens 2121222122—10 
Wee. WEOEOR® cecccavseses Cudsaskadevs II12112@22212—10 
ENONL. o-eKacdvsseecsccevsgenadaesne 222122012.—8 
ES os ducicavenecssocsdcunssseancaveee o212221221—9 
ON oc cknkcnsewacasictunned can 2212222200—-8 
Wa.  WOOEUS: bos cvctccccccctucdecescs 2202211012—8 
MMEIRE Accs cbtcccudcmecceoeesarencns Iro1022212—8 
Barts cccccccccccccccccccccccccescece + O220121222—8 
TROEEOON  ccccccewescesccececececesdeese 22011.2,.12—7 

Ties to shoot off: 
RI MU co ccrpinct veckendeacqncesyscentse 221225 
NED coc cas Su ccuveduban tu ceedsneencees 2202-4 
Ml POE «Su sc disown cotaviddscvadvedevnuss 02222—4 


Event No. 2, Oak Brook Gun Club, at pi Live Birds. 
J. Wertz 





Anderson 
Fleisher 


Birmingham Gun Club. 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 13.—Seventeen shooters par- 


slested in the regular shoot of the Birmingham Gun 
Clu 


s weekly shoot. After several practice events there 
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pleasure to target shooting with 


831 





| WINCHESTER 


.22 Short Caliber oo 


SPOTLIGHT 


TRADE MARK 





CARTRIDGES 


HESE new and ingeniously designed Spotlight cartridges give novelty and added 


.22 Short caliber rifles, revolvers or pistols. 


When shot under conditions existing in most private ranges and public galleries, 
or that can be easily obtained: almost anywhere, Spotlight cartridges show where the 
bullet hits the target. 


When the bullet hits the target, it emits a bright flash or light about the size of a silver 


dollar, which ‘‘ 


spots”’ 


the shot, to use a target shooting term. The flash can be plainly 


seen in daylight, but obviously it is more brilliant under the darker conditions which 
generally prevail in indoor ranges. 


Try Some of These Spotlight Cartridges. 
Your dealer can supply them loaded with smokeless or ‘ 


They are new, novel and sport-making. 
‘Lesmok’’ powder. 


THE LIGHT SHOWS YOUR SHOT 





was a handicap at roo targets for a case of shells donated 


by the I. S. Cartridge 


Association, 
300 and- second high 200 of the shells. 


the winner get 
Gentry Hillman, 


shooting from 19yds., was the winner of the first prize, 
and C. J. Barr, shooting from 17yds., got the 200 shells 


for second high. C. J. 


Perry was high professional. 


The weather conditions were ideal, but it got rather 


dark when the last events were 
Scores were made as follows in 
Handicap, Yds. 


eons PROS oes siusts ees 19 

CE attheederdadhenete 17 
fi i, PRES vdcvccqdsevees 19 
JORR PIGtCHe?: cacccsscesieses 19 
ee NEN ooo o ccdkeccavacs 17 
B.. ME Cornwell soiec es esees 19 
James Filiman 2... ccccccecs 19 
ME OMGOIOD 6605 ce sssccues 17 
fg a eer rer 19 
Re: Be NE: Ne cckiccnxcussucy 18 
AGEs dla Wenn ceatadescaedewas 19 
i MMI “oda tccedesctdesesea 18 
ME. ‘ROPGMBG © ccesiccccssecsns 16 
BEE” cb ebcccevebeccdcnans 16 


100 
100 
100 


being shot. 
the handicap: 
Shot At. 


Broke. 
gl 
86 
85 
84 
82 
80 
79 
74 
73 
73 
71 
69 
63 
62 





Wes FONE asc ececuicscces 16 100 62 
FOREN none wstncesccusan 19 75 58 
J. Mortimer Jourdan ....... 16 50 34 


Independent Gun Club at 120 Targets. 
15 1§ 1§ 1t§ 15 Tot. 





z 15 15 15 
iP BOO seen cade II 14 15 I4 If 9 @S§ I5—105 
Wee. ROE Sididcaqcesiqoteds 14 14 Il 14 13 12 I§5 12—10§ 
Bh PERE a veccncdeccnds 12 7 8 12 1 13 12 14— 8& 
Wis DO Sencnvsisnbives 12 7 8 12 13 11 10 12— 85 
M. F. KOFROTH. 
The Cleveland Gun Club. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 13.—The weekly club shoot of 
the Gleveland Gun Club, held Saturday afternoon, Dec. 


13, at Shooting Park, Mayfield Road, was very success- 
ful. The weather conditions were great for the sport. 
Dr., Brown broke his 1913 record by handing in a card 
of 96 out of too in the two regular events of so targets 
each. He had the good luck in the second event to 
break a straight. This gave him a lead of two birds 
the better of Mr. Doolittle, who shot a good game of 
47 out of each event, making 94 out of roo. And if it 
had not been for the bad luck that Doolittle got in 
drawing broken targets at the trap, it is hard to tell 
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but there might have been a shooting match, as five SUL tes 
of Mr. Doolittle’s birds missed were from bad traps 
and_birds. 
Following are the scores: ; 
Event No. 1, semi-annual trophy.—Doolittle, shot at 
so, broke 47; Brown, 46; Thorp, 43; Dibble, 42; Stepp, 
41; Jones, 40; Freeman, 40; Rockwell, 38; Fritz, 37; Stev- 
ens, 37; Tobey, 36; Willigms, 30. 
Event No. 2, annual trophy.—Brown, shot at 50, 


broke 50; Doolittle, 47; Stepp, 45; Stone, 44; Tobey, 43; e 
Dibble, 42; Thorp, 40; Freeman, 40; Shulters, 40; Stevens, ’ 
. ponehs 5 Piso. 38; Rockwell, 36; Williams, 36; 
ould, 31; James, 


Titz, 353 27. 
F. H. WALLACE, Financial Secretary. 


Chicago Gun Club. . : 
Chicago, Dec. 14.—Although it was cloudy and dark, 
with a hazy atmosphere, thirty shooters took their turns B ‘ S uy O O ! { N G 
on the firing line. High honors of the day went to 
H. Wolfe, he scoring 46 x 50 in Event No. 1, 48 x 50 
from 1zyds. in the first handicap event, and 43 from 
the same handicap in the second. Hymer was high 
in event ‘No. 1, with a score of 48, while Thomas and 
Fetherston each broke 47 for second place. Thomas and 
Foster tied for first place.in Event No. 2, each scoring 
44 x 50. Winkler was second in the handicaps, with a 
total of & x 100, Silver being next in line with 88. 
Events Nos. - 3.4% 3 6 ¢ & 
No. of Targets. : 50 50 50 25 25 15 12 
W. Hymer a anes > Sar aa > es ks ee 
E. BEG os os BE 26. BB 
eM sees eet wee 
GO GS ce cs 0s 00 


:: | |ll SMOKELESS POWDERS 


er to Give 
SATISFACTION 


43 


BMPOSOP rosy 


my 


wo 


ogni 


‘ao ete Mh ne ne ne “. ee OOK for DU PONT, BALLISTITE, SCHULTZE 
Pe See eS or EMPIRE on the carton when you buy loaded 
Spe Seine Seu st AE esate re shells. They are the quality marks in powder 
Events No. 3 and N04 SEE ee tetendent making. Safety and reliability are assured, because of our 

eens century of experience in the manufacture of sporting 


Chicago, Dec. 13.—The eighteen shooters whose scores d 
are herewith given ae an ideal afternoon for target pow ers. 
shooting, and most of them made splendid scores. Ken- 
nicott .was high, with a total of 98 x 100 in the first 
two events, after which he broke 8& from 22 yards in 
ed one — a —_ - 04 FS 300 a NSIST a h k f 
rown took third place with a total of 92. oode score — 
. os first e birds, ~— ei 4 a oe _ = getting what y ee -” 
ond, which gave him a total of 90. Kirkwood led the 1 
oo _— a cotal rf 98 = Bills ors your powder worries end when you 
close second with 97, while Stannard came in for thir “ 2 9 
place with 96. Goode won the Dickerman challenge shoot these Old Reliable brands. 
trophy from “Doc” May. This afternoon their scores 
being 48 to 36, the race was decided in the first fifty 
bird events. 

Events Nos. 

No. of Targets 


Bihar ©2222 I] #5 DU PONT POWDER CO., settvac" 


i H. Shrigiey 
a ring .. 
W. M 


W. 
H. 
H. 
R 
R 


mi 


<en9 


ns 


>On 


morn 


i. C. Kirkwood 15 13 15 43 43% 47%4 94 fob. Mr. Morehouse, with one added target and a score 
F. G. Bills 14131845 2 47 94 of 97, was a close second, beating Mr. atson’s score 
> ws se ates me Basve 11 8 16 35 10 * 45 03 of 96 by one bird. 

- Ballou vice 2 89 , i wens 10 12 9 31 7% 38% 87 
Events Nos. 3 and 4 distance handicaps. i a 9 12 15 46 8: . 81 Adams 
On Thursday, Dec. 4, scores were made as follows: . A. 615 8 8102 9 33 76 ~=s Bristle 

3% BY 66 
30 


oS IBSSSER SA 


Handicap. Broke. Score. 
a 87 92 

92 
70 gi 
49 g1 
90 
67 
43 
Ad 


8 
86 


85 
06 
82 
83 
54 
78 


82 


ur 


E. Silver, 49, 46; O. P. Goode, 47, 43; H. C. Kirkwood, ae a3 7 II 17 35 73. ‘Bei x 
$3 iM. J. Foster, “i L. A. Bell, 33; H. A. Newkirk, 30; . E. 12 14 8 7 15 30 65 ane. ois 
tr. Ware, 25, 28; George Morrell, 25. This was another Coleman 
splendid day for this time of the year. Carman . 
————————— ‘i Loss zon—Grapies, o> Wines: of i i Tro- Cochrane 

Boston Athletic Association. y, Handicap, F. H. Owen. onditions, perfect. Ericeson .. 
: " Doubles, Five Pairs.—*Thurber, 9; Ellis, 9; Osborn, K icott 
sia shoot at Riverside, Saturday, Dec. 13. 7; *Wheeler, 6; Davis, 5; Marden, 4; Tucker, 4; Whit- Millen. 
. ney, 4; Carleton, 4; Munroe, 3; Owen, 3. : Miller .. 

McCrea. Sargent. f CHARLES C. CLAPP, Captain. Morehoitse 

151520 151520 B.H. T. 1; “E. Phalen ... 
Evanston Gun Club. Robbins 


II 13 14141745 5 50 Si 1 
- 15 15 13 19 47 1% 48% Pleasant weather attracted 22 trap shooters to the Schieble oe 


at 15 
. oe SESE 13 1014 3712 49 Evanston Gun Club on Sunday, Dec. 14. Mr. Robbins v Settas 
- 15 15 152049 . 49 and Mr. Kennicott were the successful turkey shooters, Wat etten 

14 14 II 19 44 3% 47% procuring their birds with the respective scores ‘of 50 Whitsett 


- 14 15 1419 47 1% 48% and 49. i 
The Du Pont fob contest, a hundred bird event, - 


14 15 142049 % 40% 
added targets, furnished keen rivalry. Mr. Kennicott, eeecece 
F. M. SOHIEBLE, Secretary. 


“oe 122047 . 47 1 _ ae 
. L. Munroe.... 101214 910153412 46 shooting from scratch, broke 098 targets, winning the 
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Gen. Gill Heads Rifle Association. 
Baltimore, December 21, 1913. 

The annual meeting of the Maryland State Rifle 
Association was held December 18, at which the yearly 
election of officers took place. The officers who will 
serve the ensuing year are as follows: 

President—Gen. W. P. Gill, 

First Vice-President—Gen. Charles F. Macklin. 

Second Vice-President—Major John deP. Douw. 

Secretary—Sergt. James E. Givan. > 

Treasurer—August E. Christhilf. 

The winners of the various trophies and medals 
for the competitions in rifle shooting throughout the 
year were announced as follows: ; 

Gaither Pair Match—Sergt. J. E. Givan and Corp. 
C. S. Garner. 

s00-Yard Novice—H. I. Stermer. 

Association Cup—W. A. Curry. F 

All-Comers’ Skirmish—Team "Conlon M, Fifth 
Infantry. 

Company Tyro—Team Company M, Fifth Infantry. 

Laflin and Rand—W. W. Search, Jr. 

‘ Championship Team—Team Company M, Fifth In- 
antry. 

On January 20, at 8 P. M., an indoor rifle match 
will be shot on the range at the Howard Street Armory, 
Lieut. H. E. Lupus, A. E. Christhilf and Sergt. E, 
Givan having charge of the arrangements. 

Major John deP. Douw has been selected as a 
director from the association to represent it in the 
National Rifle Association of America. 

The past year has been one of the most success- 
ful for the association and many new members are 
being added. 


Clearview Gun Club. 

High scores and a big entry featured the final 
shoot of the dying year at the Clearview Gun Club’s 
grounds, at Darby, yesterday. Twenty club members 
fired at their allotment of fifty targets each, while three 
members also shot along at the same number of flyers. 

Shuster, a Class A man, led the field with 49 breaks 
out of his 50 clays, he missing one on his first_half 
of the trip out, but running straight coming in. Harry 
Fisher, another A man, and Harper, of the B delega- 
tion tied for second place with 38 breaks they beating 
cut Lotford, Gideon and Wiltbank, all of whom tiea 
for third place with 46. 

Founds and Bonsall tied for high gun among the 
C sharpshooters with 41 each. Haines was the best 





visiting shot, with 33 smashes. Scores: 
CLASS A. 
B BF 
NE 2 cca a kvanddvenekweasebeseneseadenes 24 25—49 
BE iccncavdescuctcaxousendsesas<entenenee 24 24—48 
MEL! Jv « cocwncubote lekentan bateakeukeces 24 22—46 
DGD: ccoccavaredivasecdstectasxdnccedesdna 23 23—46 
NE, - c Winccavcceacdsdeentitenctaactsueadee 23 22—45 
CLASS B 
B. es 
PNR... catoipavedcvadusseanteeenkeseacaaees 25 23—48 
MEINE sdnccceccsncucccscucecscenxouseseds 23 23—46 
REY = wc wading Gam aculcnuegnnanuen ad aaience’ 20 23—43 
SE: a crdcciutndssenscannebaseevas teeKetas 23 20—43 
EER wcncccanceccaucodanertdeusuucededeKer 24 17—41 
SEE vise cee eKeeiawais pegebvusucsbenseoase 18 22—40 
MOG |v ovnkcccevcusascasescscsccaseses 20 19—39 
CLASS C 
B Bs. 
PND. esa sascdenacncssvenceecuscasecexs 19 22—41 
Edgar Bonsall ee ae 22—41 
EE. siwadcencasceutedhe Sean oeekeasease na 19 21—40 
NEN Vucsacodcsetcd eddemastcasetadbeebates 19 20—39 
ME, DiaWddandeddpeesicedetentahwenneeatenes 18 18—36 
BE MM 98.0% pate ccdeacgnaxendewascceuend 17 17—34 
MN oc nce cbs vcdktanvanduacueneneeacneates 20 15—35 
MME cin as5'ch ounce xésGacapuvensmacenedansds 6 8—14 
VISITORS 
B B. T. 
DMM oc waco ba descamengreneus inl carksde 16 17—33 
MEE cderddetcancaksauassanbesctuccennesate 9 12—21 
Te Wes CNOBMOEG, TE nw iisccuteccncosessvavcue 6 8—14 


Eagle Gun Club. 

Only ome gunner out of the ten who faced the 
traps in the weekly live bird event of the Eagle Gur 
Club shot a straight score yesterday at Manoa. Jack 
son, firing from a 29-yards rise, was that individual, he 
grassing every one of his ten flyers without the sem- 


blance of a miss. Jackson, however, had to shoot at 
a perfect clip to win the special prize of five dollars, 
for Felix and Smith, both 30-yard men, brought down 
nine birds each and shared up second money. 

Redman, McLaughlin, Black and Emerson with 8 
kills apiece tied for third-place coin. The club will hold 
an all-day Christmas shoot on Thursday open to all, 
the conditions being miss and out, with a watch as 
the principal prize. Scores: 

Ten-bird event; handicap rise. 





FACES ccccccccccecssvess seseeeee 29—22222 22222—10 
DE Sie tseccveeesvese +s 30—12220 II122— 9 
Smith 30—02212 22222— 9 
Redman 29—21210 20111— 8 
McLaughlin | 29—21021 10222— 8 
BONE 1 tadiccpncvcnanstnkagcenkian 28—22212 20202— 8 
nase ghiceeenedienweseneasten 28—21112 10220— 8 
EEE cvckdicdisntcnecenukenvhons 28—21022 20120— 8 
DED s neiseusnurevisetarabaratec 29—11120 I01l0I— 7 
PORMOE « nstacndecvccancacserereess 29—02220 10011— 6 


Arcola Country Club. 

At the Arcola Country Club shoot December 20 
Frank Hall won two of the five events. He captured 
the Accumulation Cup and the Scratch Cup, while F. 
A. Landis was the winner of the Red Mill Cup; F. R. 
Cownerthwait won the Arcola Cup, and W. McKee won 
the Handicap Cup. 









FOREST AND STREAM 


The summaries: 
Accumulation Cup, Fifty Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
Frank Hall, 48—2—so; Garret A. Hobart. 47—0—47; J. 
F. Griggs, 42—4—46; F. A. Landis, 40—6—46; ‘. 
Case, 41—6—47; B. F. Briggs, 41—8—49; Captain Baxter, 
25—16—41; W. McKee, 24—14—38; F. R. Reynolds, 22— 
20—42; R. Cowperthwait, 22—24—46. 

Arcola Cup, Twenty-five Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
F. R. Cowperthwait, 12—12—24; Garret A. Hobart, 22— 
1—23; ‘Frank Hall, 23—o—23; J. L. Griggs, 19—2—21; F. 
A. Landis, 12—-3—15; F. B. Case, 17—3—20; B. F. Briggs, 
19—4—23; Captain Baxter, 13—8—21; W. McKee, 15—7—22; 
F. R. Reynolds, 8—10—18, 

Red Mill Cup, Twenty-Five Clay Birds (Handicap). 

—F. A. Landis, 23—2—25; Garret A. Hobart, 22—1—23; 
Frank Hall, 21—1—22; J. L. Griggs, 22—3—25; F. B. 
Case, 20—3—23; B. F. Briggs, 21—4—25; Captain Baxter, 
13—8—21; W.. McKee, 18—7—25; F. R. Reynolds, 13—10 
—23; F. R. Cowperthwait, 10o—12—22. Landis, winner 
on shoot-off. 


Handicap Cup, One Hundred Clay _Birds.—W. 
McKee, 57—43—100; G. A. Hobart, 91—o—o1; Frank Hall, 
92—4—96; J. L. Griggs, 8s—8—o3; F. A. Landis, 75—12— 
87; F. B. Case, 78—12—90; . F. Briggs, 81—16—97; 
Captain Baxter, 51—32—83; F. R. Reynolds, 43—40—83; 
F. R. Cowperthwait, 44—48—o2. 

Scratch Cup, One Hundred Clay Birds.—Frank 
Hall, 92; G. A. Hobart, 91; J. L. Griggs, 85; F. A. 
Landis, 75; F. B. Case, 78; B. F. Briggs, 81; Captain 
Baxter, 51; W. McKee, 57; F. R. Reynolds, 43; F. 
Cowperthwait, 44. 


Neponsit Gun Club. 
Rockaway, December 20, 1913. 

The Neponsit Gun Club held its regularly weekly 
show today. 

December Trophy, 25 Clay Bird MHandicap.—H. 
Siefke (6), 21; William Duncan (8), 20; F. Campbell (8), 
19; L. N. Smith (4), 21; H. Hartstein (6), 20; Zitzler 
(8), 19; D. Lechtman (8), 22; H. Peer (3), 21; William 
Hogan (6), 20; L. Magnolia (4), 22; J. Ferril (3), 22; 
Dr. G. K. Schenck (1), 23; F. Chaffee (2), 21; Dr. F. 
Hutcheson (1), 22; P. von Boeckmann (0), 23. Shoot-off 
tie won by Dr. G. K. Schenck. 


Semi-Monthly Trophy, Fifty Clay Birds Handicap. 
—H. Siefke (12), 42; William Duncan (16), 37; Z 
Campbell (16), 38; L. N. Smith (8), 47; H. Hartstein 
(12), 40; Zitzler (16), 37; D. Lechtman (16), 39; H. 
Peer (6), 41; William Hogan (12), 40; L. Magnolia (8), 
43; J. Ferril (5), 45; Dr. G. K. Schenck (2), 45; F. 
Chaffee (4), 44; Dr. F. Hutcheson (2), 44; P. von 
Boeckmann (0), 46. Won by L. N. Smith. 


Fifty Clay Birds, Distance Handicap.—H. Siefke 
(16), 35; William Duncan (16), 38; F. Campbell (16), 
32; L. N. Smith (16), 39; H. Hartstein (16), 35; Zitzler 
(16), 36; D. Lechtman (16), 32; H. Peer (17), 38; William 
Hogan (16), 33; L. Magnolia (18), 39; J. Ferril (18), 
40; Dr. G. K. Schenck (20), 38; F. Chaffee (19), 37; 
Dr. F. Hutcheson (20), 35; P. von Boeckmann (21), 42. 
Won by P. von Boeckmann. High score prize won by 
P. von Boeckmann, 93 out of 100. 


New York Athletic Club. 

Pelham Manor, N Dec. 20.—Three shooters tied 
in competition for the Travers Island cup at the traps 
of the New York Athletic Club at Travers Island today. 
T. Lenane, Jr., with a handicap of three; Conrad Stein, 
with an allowance of two, and R. Debacher, who was 
handicapped at four, turned in perfect scores of 25 in 
the event. On the shoot-off Messrs. Lenane and Stein 
again had clean strings, while a 22 was put up for Mr. 
Debacher. On the second attempt to decide the winner 
Mr. Lenane got a 23 soe 19 for Mr. Stein, and the 
former was awarded honors. 

Twenty-five shooters competed in the regular events, 
and ideal weather conditions assisted in making the 
scores exceptionally good. The summaries: 

Monthly Cup, Twenty-five Clay Pigeons (Handicap). 
—T. Lenane, Jr., 4—22; Oliver C. Grinnell, 2—24; D. L. 
Culver, 2—22; J. H. Vandeveer, 2—19; J. I. Brandenburg, 
s—19;_ E. R. De ‘Wolfe, 4—25; A. J. McManus, 4—21; 
ce Stein, 6—11; J. M. Jones, 4—20; W. B. Ogden, 2-18: 
F. ‘A. Hodgman, 2—25; Conrad Stein, 4—19; James Brite, 
s—i19; G. F. Pelham, 3—19; G. M. Thomson, 4—20; A. W. 
Currie, 6—17; R. Debacher, o—16; R. L. Spotts, o—18; 
D. F. McManhon, 2—21; George J. Corbett, 3—21; P. S 
a 6—20; S. J. Wood, 3—11; E. N. Huggins, 6—15; 

McLemore, 3—19; and oe Bruns, 5—17. Won by 
ir. gn 

Club Cup, Twenty-five me yiprene Cantieeg 

T. Lenane, Jr., . 23; Oliver Grinnell, 2—21; D. 
Culver, 2—23; J. H. Vandeveer, 2—25; Z cel Be Bn 
s—21; E. R. De Wolfe, 3-19; A cManus, 5—19; 
J. Stein, 6—17; J. M. Jones, 4—18; W. B. Ogden, 3—20; 
F, A. yearae 1—21; Conrad ‘Stein, 3—16; James Brite, 
s—17; G. F. Pelham, 3—23; G . Thomson, 3-23; A. W. 
Currie, 6—21; R. Debacher, 4-21; RL. Spotts, o—20; D. 
F. McMahon, o—23; G. J. Corbett, 3—24; P. S. Sheldon, 
6—22; S. J. Wood, 3—10; E. N. Huggins, 5—21; E. H. Me- 
Lemore, 3—20; E. G. Bruns, 5—24. Won by Mr. Vande- 
veer. 

Accumulation Cup, an five Clay Pigeons (Handi- 
cap).—T. Lenane, (*. (3), 24; O. C. Grinnell (2), 22; D. 
L. Jute (1), 233 J. Vandeveer (2), 22; I. Branden- 
burg (s), 22; E. R. Wot fe (2), 21; J. a (4), 
as; C. J. Stein (6), 14; J. M. Jones oO, 18; ‘W. Ogden 
(2), 21; F. A. Hodgman (1), 20; Conrad Stein, (2), 3: 
James Brite (5), 20; G. F. Pelham (3), 19; G. M. Thom- 
son (2), 25; W. Currie (6), 22; R. Debacher (4), 20; 
R. L. Spotts (0), 24; D. F. ee (1), 23; G. J. Cor- 
bett (1), 24; P. 'S. Sheldon (6), 25; J. Wood (3), 25; 
E. Huggins (5), 21; A Pinfore (3), 24; G. 
Bruns (5), 24. 'Won by Conrad Stein on shoot-off. 

Travers Island Cup, Twenty-five Clay Pigeons 
(Handicap).—T. Lenane, Jr. (3), 25; O. C. Grinnell_(2), 
18; D. L. Culver (1), 24; J. H. Vandeveer (2), 24; J. I. 













Why Maim Your Game 
WHEN YOU CAN KILL IT? 

























Shoot a gun that has the kind 
of a bore that insures an even 
pattern. 


You know guns that send shot 
in a bunch and others that 


scatter them to the four winds. 


35 years’ experience in gun 
making and gun testing, with 
special attention to bore and 
loads, has given 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


their enviable reputation. For 


Brush, Field and Blind. 


Write to-day for Art Catalog. 


Shoot the Lefever Single Trigger 
This Year. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


20 Maltbie Street - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








eeeeenho, (5), rely E. R. De Wolfe @ 21; A. 
MoManus J. Stein ©), 17; J Jones (4), 
ar; W. Bae & (2), 24; F. A. Hodgman My. 21; Con- 
rad By (2), 25; James Brite (3). 16; G. F. Pelham (2), 
23; G. M. a (3), 19; Currie (6), 22; R. 
——. 4) 25; R. — “Os "22; D. F. oe 
(0), 18; Corbett ‘Qs =i Sheldon (6), 20; S. 
J. Wood &, “16; E. N. Huggins ( _ 21; E. H. McLemore 
(3), 233 G. Bruns (5), 18. on by Mr. Lenane on 
shoot-off. 

One Hundred vos Sum, a Handicap Divi- 
sions.—T. Lenane, Jr., 81-13-94; Grinnell, 77—-8— 
85; D. L. Culver, ; en aaniee 
J. J.. Brandenburg, 63—20—833 "E. R. De he ggg 75—11— 
= - J. McManus, 68—17—85; C. G. gore +? 

Jones, 61—16—77; W. B. Ogden, 74—9—8 

denen 83—4—87; Conrad Stein, qe = ae 
Brite, 52—20—72; G. Fr. Pelham, 73-11-84; G . Thomp- 
son, ew A. W. Currie, oo R. Debacher, 
Lal ay . L. Spotts, 84—0—84; ‘McMahon, 82— 
+o J. Corbett, 82—10—o92; P. ¢ ‘dae 64—24—88 ; 
Se Wood, 30—12—42; E. N. Huggins, 57—21—78; H. 
Mc emore, 74—12—86; E. G. Bruns, 63—20—83. ‘Scratch 
division won by L. Culver, with T. Lenane, Jeu 
winner of the handicap section. 

Distance Handicap, Twenty-five Clay Pigeons.—T. 
Lenane, Jr. (i6yds.), 19; O. C. Grinnell (1oyds.), 17; D. 
L. Culver (2oyds.), 17; J. H. Vandeveer (19yds.), 19; 

J. Brandenburg (16yds.), 22; E. R. De Wolfe (17 
yds.), 19; J. M. Jones (7yds. ), 16; W. B. Ogden (19 
yds.), 18; F. A. Hodgman (18yds.), 19; Conrad Stein 
(oyds.), Pa G. F. Pelham (17 yds.), 21; G. M. Thom- 
son (18yds.), 17; A. W. Currie = ), 14; R. Debacher 
(i6yds.), 18; R. L. Spotts (2tyds.), 15; D. McMahon 
(zoyds.), 14; G. J. Corbett (17yds.), 20; P. ‘S. Sheldon 
(i6yds.), 16; S. J. Wood (18yds.), 11; E. G. Bruns (16 
yds.), 15. Won by Mr. Brandenburg. 


Baltusrol Golf Club. 
Newark, December 21, 1913. 

The clay pigeon traps of the Baltusrol Golf had 
little attraction for the members yesterday in compan- 
son with the line of the golf course. The fine weather 
brought more than one hundred to the links, while 
but three sought to break the clay birds. The take 
home trophy was won by J. F. Hahn, who competed 
against Henry A. Barclay and E. A. Knapp. 
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New Rochelle Yacht Club. : 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Dec. 20.—After a tie with D. 
Giriat, each having a perfect, G. P. Granbery won an 
event at twenty-five blue rocks at the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club today in the shoot-off with 24 straight 
“kills.” Summaries: 

Ten Clay rine. Scratch.—J. F. Thompson, 10; A. 
E. Eldredge, 8; G. P. Granbery, 8; H. A. Todd, 8; J. A. 
Henderson, 9; D. S. Witherell, 6; W. J. Brennan, 6; 
B. R. Stoddard, 6; H. S. Bullock, 4. Won by Mr. 
Thompson. : 

Fifteen Clay Pigeons, Scratch.—J. F. wg 10; 
A. E. Eldredge, 8; G. P. Granbery, 13; H. A. Todd, 10; 
J. A. Henderson, 11; W. _ 12; B. R. Stod- 
dard, 8; H. S. Bullock, 11; W. Crawford, 7; A. E. Black, 
tz. ‘Won by Mr. Granbery. 

(Monthly Cup, 50 ‘ Pigeons, Handicap.—J. F. 
Thompson (2), 43; A. E. Eldredge. (10), 50; G. P. Gran- 
bery (8), 50; H. A. Todd (14), 49; J. A. Henderson (4), 
42; W. J. Brennan (2), 30; B. R. Stoddard (12), @; 
H. S. Bullock (8), 48; W. Crawford (16), 36; A. E. 
a (12), 49. Legs won by Messrs. Eldredge and Gran- 
ery. 

Twenty-five =! Pigeons, Handicap.—J. F. Thomp- 
son (1), 23; A. E. Eldredge (5), 22; G. P. re (4), 
25; H. A. Todd (7), 24; J. A. Henderson (2), 19; D. S. 
Witherell (8), 16; B. R. Stoddard (6), 22; H. S. Bullock 
(6), 24; 'W. J. Brennan (1), 23; A. E. Black (6), 25; D. 
Giriat (5), 25. Won by Mr. Granbery on shoot-off. 

Sunday, Dec. 21.—Nineteen shooters competed today. 
The amateurs accounted for the best scores in the club 
fixtures, but in a special event at scratch Apgar scored 
twenty-five clay birds without a miss. He also had a 
full score in a ten-bird event. Summaries: 

* Ten Clay Birds (Scratch).—A. E. Eldredge, 7; George 
P. Granbery, 7; J. A. Henderson, 8; J. P. Donovan, 9; 
H. S. Bullock, 0; D. Giriat, 0; G. C. Molloy, s; B. R. 
Stoddard, 5; C. Cc. Moore, 6; W. Davis, 8; “Jack” Fan- 
ning, 6; Z. C. Offutt, 10; Neaf Apgar, 10; A. Chandler, 
8; J. S. Thompson, 9. Won by Mr. Orfutt. 

Fifteen Clay Birds (Scratch).—A. E. Eldredge, 10; 
G. P. Granbery, 11; J. A. Henderson, 12; J. P. Donovan, 
9; H. S. Bullock, 8; D. Giriat, 13; G. C. Molloy, 13; B. 
R. Stoddard, 9; (C. C. Moore, 13; W. Davis, 8; J. Fan- 
ning, 12; Z. C. Offutt, 12; Neaf Apgar, 14; A. Chandler, 
11; J. S. Thompson, 12; C. A. Marsland, 9; Victor Krauss, 
12; Dr. G. H. Martin, 9. ‘Won by Mr. Apgar. 

(Monthly Cup, Twenty-five Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
A. E. Eldredge (5), 21; G. P. Granbery (2), 20; J. A. 
Henderson (3), 25; J. P. Donovan (4), 25; H. S. Bul- 
lock (4), 25; D. Giriat (5), 25; G. C. Molloy (5), 23; B. 
R. Stoddard (7), 25; 'C. C. Moore (8), 25; W. Davis (0), 
18; J. Fanning (0), 23; Z. C. Offutt (2), 22; Neaf Apgar 
(0), 23; A. Chandler (3), 24; J. S. Thompson (1), 20; C. 
A. Marsland (3), 23; Victor Krauss (4), 24; J. A. Mahl- 
stedt (8), 25; Dr. G. H. Martin (2), 22. Legs on cup 
won by Messrs. Henderson, Bullock, Stoddard, Donovan, 
Giriat, Moore and Mahlstedt. 

Twenty-five Clay Birds (Handicap).—A. E. Eldredge 
(5), 25; G. P. Granbery (2), 21; J. A. Henderson (3), 23; 
- P. Donovan (4), 22; H. S. Bullock (4), 23; D. Giriat 
(5), 25; G. C. Molloy (5), 22; B. R. Stoddard (7), 25; 
C. Moore (8), 25; W. Davis (0), 15; J. Fanning (0), 25; 
Z. C. Offutt (2), 20; Neaf Apgar (0), 24; A. Chandler 
(2), 21; _J. S. Thompson (1), 22; C. A. Marsland (8), 25; 
Victor Krauss (4), 25; J. A. Mahlstedt (8), 25; Dr. G. H. 
Martin (2), 21. 

Twenty-five Clay Birds (Handicap).—A. E. Eldredge 
(8), 23; D. Giriat (5), 25; B. R. Stoddard (7), 24; C. C. 
Moore (8), 25; C. A. Marsland (8), 25; Victor Krauss 
(4), 22. Won by Mr. Giriat on shoot-off, also breaking 
tie for previous event. 

Twenty-five Clay Birds (Scratch).—J. A. Henderson, 
12; H. S. Bullock, 19; G. C. Molloy, 17; W.-Davis, 16; 
Neaf_ Apgar, 25; A. Chandler, 19; J. S. Thompson, 21; 
Dr. G. H. Martin, 20. Won by Mr. Apgar. 


: Crescent Athletic Club. 

Bay Ridge, N. Y., Dec. 20.—There was a good mus- 
ter at the Crescent Athletic Club’s tracks, at Bay Ridge, 
yesterday, and despite a rather poor light, some good 
scores were made iin the six matches that were decided. 
The scores follow: 

Stake Trophy, Twenty-five Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
J. P. Fairchild (3), 23; J. S. Lawson (5), 22; W. 'W. Pell 
(2), 22; G. Brower (5), 21; F. M. Wilson (5s), 19; F. 
Crampton (4), 17; G. Bingham (5), 16; F. L. (Massa (s), 
16; J. F. Carlisle (5), 16; W. Sykes (0), 16; F. C. Schmidt 
(0), 15. Leg won by Fairchild. 

Trophy Shoot, Fifteen Clay Birds (Handicap).—W. 
W. Pell (1), 14; J. S. Lawson (3), 13; F. L. Massa (3), 
13; J. F. Carlisle (3), 15; G. Bingham (3), 12; F. Cramp- 
ton (2), 12; W. Sykes (0), 10; F. M. Wilson (1), 10. 
Won by Pell. 

. Trophy Shoot, Fifteen Clay Birds (Handicap).—F. L. 
Massa (3), 13; George Bingham (3), 12; F. Crampton (2), 
12; J. P. Fairchild (1), 12; J. S. Lawson (3), 11; 'W. W. 

Pell (1), 10; J. F. Carlisle (3), 10; G. Brower (3), 10; 

F. M. Wilson (1), 10; F. C. Schmidt (0), 10; 'W. Sykes 

(0), 10. Won by Massa. 

President’s Cup, Fifty Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
George E. Brower (10), 42; J. P. Fairchild (6), 42; J. F. 
Carlisle (14), 41; J. S. Lawson (10), 40; F. L. Massa 
(10), 39; M. ‘Wilson (5), 30; W. W. Pell (4), 30; G. 
Bingham (20), 35; F. C. Schmidt (0), 33; F. Crampton 
(8), 33; W. 7 (0), 32. 

Shoot-off, Fifteen ‘Clay Birds—George E. Brower (3), 
13; J. P. Fairchild (1), 9. 

Trophy Shoot, Fifteen wn 4 Birds (Handicap).—Geo. 
E. Brower (3), 13; J. P. Fairchild (2), 10; J. F. Carlisle 
(4), 13; F. Crampton (2), 12; W. W. Pell (1), 10; F. C. 
Schmidt (0), 9; prize divided. 

Take Home Trophy, One Hundred Birds (Handicap) ; 
Strings of Twenty-five).—J. P. Fairchild (12), 20, 18, 1 
21, total 86; George Brower (20), 16, 16, 15, 17—84; J. S. 
Lawson (20), 17, 15, 17, 13—82; W. W. Pell (8), 20, 16, 17, 
18—79; F. L. Massa (20), 11, 15, 12, 17—75; F._M. ‘Wilson 
(20), 14, 9, 15, 14—72; J. F. Carlisle (20), 11, 9, 14, 17—713 
F. Crampton (16), 13, 14 13, 13—60; George Bingham (20), 
11, 11, 13, 1267; F. C. Schmidt (0), 8, 12, 16, 17—533 


aan Sykes (0), 11, 11, 18, 10-50. Won by J. P. Fair- 
child. 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 

After being deprived ef their sport for two weeks 
by the bad weather a few of the members visited the 
grounds on Dec. 14, and kept the traps busy until nearly 
dark. The conditions were perfect, but no remarkable 
scores were put up. Sam Leever, ex-Pirate, was the 
leader, with 91, followed by Butz with 8, and Schreck 
with 85. Butz shot a go per cent. gait in the first 50, 
but failed to keep up the pace. Dibowski is coming 
back to his mark again, and will soon be in his right 
class. There was no contest for the President’s Trophy 
owing to the small attendance. The club is arranging 
a programme at white flyers for Jan. 1st and 2d, which 
will attract many out of town shooters. 

-— ss ss 





Dibowski 18 17 21 15—71 
WEEMS kxcins cs 16 15 14 14—59 
BM: cndpenadntein'ec® 8 12 II 14—45 
Schreck 21 21 22 21—85 
BRED: -ReVends cise a. a 18 18—79 
S. Leever 24 23 22 22—91 
Nemo, Jr 5 6 9 +20 
EE niecuuthencksocwaackee boneoen a. st 17 19—79 
RE seas caeawep sas seisokveesse<eeeean a 20—86 


S. S. White Gun Club. 

Philadelphia, Dec. oe form and speed 
that easily stamps him as the best amateur trap-shooter 
of the East, Charles H. Newcomb yesterday blazed the 
way in the monthly shoot of the S. S. ‘White Gun Club 
over the Keystone traps at Holmesburg Junction, tak- 
ing the prize for net score on Ioo targets by, smashing 97: 

Starting out at a gait that tended to give the other 
White stars something of a chill, breaking straight on 
his first appearance at the traps, Newcomb dropped his 
three skimmers in the second string, although every 
bird was dusted hard. He came back, however, and 
thereafter ran straight through his last two_ strings. 
Squadded in a fast set, just to the liking of Newcomb, 
he never allowed a bird to get far from the trap until 
he was on it like a flash, and he pulverized it before it 
could get much of a start in the hazy atmosphere. 

Dr. W. H. Mathews, of Trenton, was another of 
the amateur class to show his speed, and his 94 was 
made by several particularly fine shots, and had condi- 
tions been as good on his last string as the others, 
the chances are that he would have made even a bet- 
ter score. Raymond Waters also came along at a more 
than ordinary fast clip and tore off 93, just one target 
better than Jesse Griffith, whose failure to do better 
was caused by a slight indisposition. 

Spoons are the only prizes offered monthly at the 
White shoot, but these are as highly prized and_as 
eagerly fought for as trophies of far greater value. The 


‘winners, aside from Newcomb, were: High net on 50 


targets, Jesse Griffith; high total on 50, W. W. Kendall, 
and high total on 75, H. Keene, who only won 
after an exciting shoot-off from A. B. Tiompson and 
S. M. Freeman. As it was the last shoot of the year, 
and in many instances yearly trophies hung in the bal- 
ance, the shooting for the class challenge cups was 
particularly keen. Jesse Griffith was high in Class A; 
A. B. Thompson carried off the honors in Class B; Harry 
Eyre and C. C. Abbott were tied in Clase C, and F. B. 
Kelly was the real thing in Class D. 
Net Ttl. Ttl. Net 
Class. H. B. B. 50 50 B. 75 B. 100 


Perry ...ccccesccssceees B 417 14 31 39 2 63 22 73 
RIES: Sciccetceeusencen’ B 4 20 20 40 48 18 70 21 79 
errr er C 1% 23 22 45 45 25 74% 23 93 
Kelley D 5 28 23 44 20 75 17 8&1 


S 54 
4 22 18 40 48 23 75 22 8 
: aie 5 De ins i ae 
4 21 23 44 52 22 75 19 85 
« cc os Bee AO 
2 23 23 46 50 23 75 23 92 
- 4 2 & 4 22 JI 2I 92 
3 19 23 42 48 20 71 21 83 
3 24 21 45 SI 22 75 24 QI 
25 22 47 47 25 72 25 97 


— a: ee 
< SE on as cee 
2 24 22 46 50 21 73 22 & 
ae he ek i er ae 
5 25 21 46 56 20 75 .«. 
2 23 25 48 52 24 75 22 94 
< SB ce ae ae es SO 
RODINGON <0 csccccvccse C 6 20 S 42 SE oc ce cc ve 
Thompson .....ceceeees B 4 23 24 47 55 18 75 21 
Harkins ..ccccccccccces D 4 19 10 35 43 -+ e+ « 





Smith Gun Club. : 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 20.—More than 4,000 birds were 
thrown from the traps yesterday afternoon in one of the 
largest shoots ever held on the Smith Gun Club grounds. 
The shoot was a combined merchandise and poultry 
event in place of the usua] Christmas Day shoot. As 
more than thirty-five gunners faced the traps it was 
necessary to cut the shoot down from 100 to 80 birds, to 
be shot in 20-bird strings. Two sets of traps were con- 
stantly in use until darkness stopped the sport. Compe- 
tition was keen and several ties were scored. 

‘For first prize J. Baldwin, L. Colquit and L. Page 
tied with 72 breaks each out of the possible 80. In the 
draw Baldwin was awarded first, Colquit second and 
Page third. J. Reed landed fourth prize. Another tie 
had to be settled for fifth prize. . Trowbridge won 
on a draw, giving him the prize, and P. Howard followed 
for the sixth. Both men broke 6. W. Hassinger and 
C. W. Billings both broke 68 for seventh. The seventh 
place was awarded —- and eighth Hassinger. A 
Chandler, H. Sindle and S. Thornton tied with 67 for 
ninth and got the following places in a draw: Thorn- 
ton, ninth; Gindle, tenth, and Chandler, eleventh. 
Twelfth and last prize went to Dr. F. English, who 
broke a total of 66. . : , 

In addition to the prize shoot, practice shooting was 
indulged in with good results. Perfect scores of twenty- 
five breaks straight were made by H. Stevens and J. 
Baldwin. 





As the holiday shoot was held yesterday the traps 
will be open only Christmas afternoon for sweepstake 
and practice shooting. The following scores were made 
yesterday afternoon: x 

J. Reed, 19, 70; Neaf Apgar, 24, 67; L. Colquit, 24, 72; 
J. Fanning, 19, 67; H. Stevens, 25, 75; W. Kussmaul, 
18, 59; L. Page, 23, 82; J. Weiler, 20, 65; H. Sindle, 24, 67; 
W. 'H. Dickenhorst, 22, 65; F. Dusenberg, 15, 60; H. 
Rout. 18, 64; 'W. Hassinger, 18, 68; J. Baldwin, 25, 72; 
F. Krimki, 16, 46; J. Mason, 19, 64; W. Shepherd, 20, 58; 
J. Hudson, 23, 60; A. Chandler, 23, 67; C. Billings, a4, 08; 
C. Hughes, 18, 64; J. H. Francisco, 16, 63; E. S. Fran- 
cisco, 16, 59; 'W. Trowbridge, 18, 9: A. Pratt, 16, 433 F. 

on Lengerke, 22, 59; P. Howard, 21, 69; Sam orn- 
ton, 19, 67; E. Betts, Jr., 16, 60; J. Woorell 15, 58; Dr. 
F, English, 15, 66; J. Smith, 19, 62; J. D. De Raismes, 
16, 43; H. Hassinger, 18, 53; L. L. Young, 17, 64. 


x Orange Gun Club. 

The U:ange Gun Club won from the Montclair Gun 

Club in a fifty-target competition on the Montclair 

rounds yesterday afternoon by the score of 196 to 189. 

he shoot, which was for a trophy, was in strings of 

twenty-five targets per man. The scores: 
ORANGE. 





Guggenheim ....... 20 20 Boxall .....cccccees es 
Haas ..cccccsceeceee 2% 21 Crane ... 17 19 
Gillespie .. — aa | | ee ee 22 22 
Mosler ...... ee a re 
WEED devececesesa 20 37 WR sandnesecsasans 22 19 

100 96 95 94 





Du Pont Gun Club. 
Wilmington, Del., December 20, 1913. 

Alden B. Richardson of Dover was high man at_the 
Christmas merchandise shoot of the Du Pont Gun Club 
today. He broke 49 out of 50 targets and was the win- 
ner of three silver spoons in Class A. Clyde Leedom 
was second, with a score of 47, winning a clock in 
Class B 

There was a large number of contestants and good 
scores were the rule. The Class B cup was won in 
open competition by Mr. Leedom, with twenty-five 
straight. 

The winners of prizes during the afternoon were: 

Class A—A. B. Richardson, 49; three spoons. J. T. 
Roberson, 45; salt and pepper set. 

Class B—Clyde Leedom, 47; clock. L. L. Jarrell, 
46; smoking jacket. 

Class C—H. T. Reed, 40; three spoons. J. H. 
Thomas, 40, military brushes. Four tied in this class, 
after spinning the wheel Reed and Thomas were de- 
clared the winners. 

Class D—A. Bird, 41; chocolate pitcher. H. J. 
Taggart, 35; pair hose and tie to match. 

Class E—R. F. Springer, 35; shaving cup. W. C. 
Cony, 33; two pair hose and two ties. 

Class C, challenge cup match—J. H. Thomas (hold- 
er), 20 and 19—39. . M. Ross, 19 and 21—40. 

The scores in detail follow: 















Class A. 
tiie SEED Sop cetereusstes Ga ressase cee 23 22—4§ 
Fh EEE ccnuaciud tena bekdseeneerees 23 22—45 
Gi aie RE |. bows ccecaerercecdasscusceasas> 21 15—36 
hy 0s ED, Sind icvadcvcatawua sensi dpeceaer 23 17—40 
B.- Bh, RIGURPGGON. 6 sdsscncivecenserssscencs 24 25—49 

Class B. 
ee TE os ckncdenssinanavetabeesacausinn 20 22—42 
ti. W. Bush <e ae 17—35 
W.. G. “Wood...... << oe 18—42 
J. G. Highfield, Jr. oo” ag 20—39 
J. W. Anderson, Jr. ocscscecccccess «- = 22—41 
T. W. Mathewson ........ TI eee 21 21—42 
Ee Es a eos coneidcseacvedesenmnanie 23 23—46 
CC, FA. DRG: cca ccccntuccscsccssveraenens cone 17—39 
CIVOR | EBOGOEE 65 oc icvesesssneetsreees cecces 25 22—47 
bin Ke AMEE acieheweinieneceey nade tpcasnedens 18 15—33 
W. TOURS .irccecccvcssccossssvecesence 19 —I9 
H. Winchester ..... cccccccccccccccscccccces 4 21—45 
Dr. A PRCTS0n .. iscccccccccvsvcesceses eves 20 20—39 
William Coyne ...... Sipeseeskeeeacs cacunete 2 18—40 
Staley TAIN oo scecicncccasccccovess <<oow 20 23—43 

Class C. 
BSS, PEN ie gnisnekstendessevacsbenscene coco 38 16—34 
S. Hammond ...... Sanbaceeoasieneteee astee. 90 17—33 
BE. FR. BOGB ve cccnnt coccisececevcscess ee 21—36 
e. BB Baiie ss... DwOhensWel aseiuesegee’ ase 16—34 
Wi: 5: WE cas cdusnsacncdessneeteiesnes 14 12—26 
Bis: Fic, WOE: -Gnlbnnoectnscesecadvesupauscens 13 12—25 
E. BE. Handy ... eo 14-31 
|. DPSS eacoasinoseedsaucana +. 18—34 
WG. TRGB CNOR wo cvcccvenecccosteessane 18 17—3 
J. P. Groome .cccccccccccccccccccccccccosee 20 
i ee Pe 22 18—40 
Dr. H, Betts ...ccccccccccccvccccces sieves. S2 13—30 
Sy BNE Nea do cn tanconsihsdeccusageeawnes 13 16—29 
B.D, ee, cvcccces Samedeacsthasveeches kao =e 19—40 
Cee SE cv cnacaarvcaveseanecess soeest ae 20—40 
C. E. Springer .....cccccsccccscccecees s65ee. 30 17—33 
5 Eis SM cn do'vtacedsccseieeddueeen>ecs 20 20—40 
Dr. EB. Q. Bullock.......cccscccccccccee eR 17—34 
W. F. Jensen 17 10—2? 
A. M. Lindsay II 12—23 
SG; NE: hescivetense sic ccemdsssievceesce II 14—25 
R. S. Robison 16 15—31 
MAE TIEOOE © foro vd6sckds0rsccsaubousecceuere 19 22—41 
H. J. Taggart 20 15—35 
; Daily 13 19—32 
W. M. Francis 13 10—23 
W. A. Joslyn .. 22 21—43 
L. D. Wills Nab asheseanuse 25 23—48 
James Nickel ........... 14 13—27 
T. W. Baker 17 19—36 
By FE MOE icc cnecsessiccsnccingvewsnes 14 12—26 
M. D. Darrell .......cccccsscss see ssent assis 10 7-17 
$e GM, «nocd cecns dcpbresnwenctas sia tine 18 19—37 
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Dec. 27, 1913. 


Larchmont Yacht Club. 


Larchmont, December 21, 1913. 

Ralph K. Spotts, son of Ralph L. Spotts, broke 126 
clay pigeons out of 150, and won five of the eight 
events in the Larchmont Yacht Club shoot today. e- 
ginning with the December Cup shoot, Ralph, Jr. re- 
turned full scores in five straight events, and although 
forced into shoot-offs won them all with several points 
to spare. The boy then topped all his efforts by scor- 
ing 25 straight in the Accumulation Cup event for the 
only perfect score of the day. 

Thomas Lenane, Jr. and Ralph L. Spotts were the 
only other winners during the afternoon, the former 
leading in the ten and fifteen clay bird events besides 
peor in four shoot-offs, while the elder Spotts 
won the high scratch prize for the fifth time in suc- 
cession. Summaries: 

December Cup ine -five Clay Birds. 
--Ralph K. Spotts (3), 25; E. Ferguson (3), 25; A. 


L. Burns (3), 25; J. McCahill (3), 25; Ralph L. 
Spots (0), 24; T. Lenane, Jr. (3), a A. W. Fitzgerald 
(5), 23; S. Halstead s), 233 C. Hoyt (6), 18; H. 


Rehtz (3), 18. Shoot-off won by “Ralph K. Spotts. 
Visitors’ Cup (Handicap)—Twenty-five Clay Birds. 
-—-Ralph K. Spotts (5), 25; W. E. Ferguson (3), 25; T. 
Lenane, if (4), 25; T. J. McCahill (3), 25; S. Halstead 
(5), 25; H. Rehtz (3), 24; A Burns (3), 23; Ralph 
Spotts (0), 22; A. W. Fitzgerald (5), 19; O. C. Hoyt 
O, 16. Shoot-off won by R. K. Spotts. 
Take Home Trophy 2 tee —Twenty-five Clay 
Lea K. Spotts (4), 25; enane. Jr., (4), 25; 
J. McCahill ae 25; R. L. Spotts (0), 24; A. L. 


ude @. 233 Ferguson ), 23; S. Halstead 
(3), 23; A. W. Fitzgerald (5), 21; H. Rehtz (3), 18; O. 
Hoyt (6), 13. oot-off won byte K. Spotts. 


Accumulation Cup (Paaten-- Fifty Clay Birds.-- 

R. K. Spotts (6), 50; J. McCahill (6), 50; 
Burns (6), 50; T. > Jr. © $e A. W. Fitzgerald 
(10), 40: R. L. Spotts (0), 47; Ferguson (6), 46; 
S. Halstead (10), 46; O. C. ae (12), 35- Shoot-off 
won by R. K, Spotts. 

Handicap Cup—One Hundred and Twenty-five Clay 
Birds.—R. K. Spotts Css) 125; T. Lenane, Jr. (8). 125; 
A, L. Burns" (15), 12 J. McCahill (15), 125; ) 4 
Ferguson (15), 121; S. + Maldierd (25), 117; R. L. am 
(o), 117; A. W. Piaeee 1 Ge), 112; A. C. Hoyt (30), 
82. Shoot-off won by R potts. 


High Scratch Cup—One Hundred and Fifty oF 


Birds.—R. L. Zooks, 141; 1. Lenane, at te73 7. 
McCahill, 135; A. L. Burns, 133; R. potts, 126; W. 
E. Ferguson, 125; S. Halstead, 114; A. W. Fitzgerald, 
106; O. C. Hoyt, 65. 

Fifteen Clay Birds (Scratch).—T. Lenane, Jr., 15; 
t. J. McCahill, 14; A. L. Burns, 14; R. L. Spotts, 14; 


S. Halstead, 14; R. K. Spotts, 13; W. E. Ferguson, 12; 
Hi. Rehtz, 10; A. W. Fitzgerald, 9; O. C. Hoyt, 8 

Ten Clay Birds (Scratch).—T. Lenane, Jr., 10; A. 
W. Fitzgerald, 10 . L. Spotts, 10; A. L. Burns, 9; T. 
J. McCahill, 8; S. Halstead, 8; W. E. Ferguson, 7; H. 
Rehtz, 6; R. K. Spotts, 6. Shoot-off won by T. Lenane, 
Tr. 


Marine and Field Club. 
Bath Beach, December ee, 


Nine enthusiasts broke clay to-day. 
Stephenson topped the list with 93 x 100 and a 92 from 
scratch. H. Lott and C. D. Sayre tied on the 50 
rock event with 46. In the shoot off Sayre won with 
23 out of 25. from 2. 

President Cup (100 targets). 
Hept. 1 2 3 4 Tot. 
I s 23 23 24 1 8&8 


8 20 12 19 16 75 
10 23 II 18 14 












I 
C 25 13 II 16 8 73 
F. B. Stephenson ........ oi ae a oe 
G. G. Stephenson, Jr. ... 12 18 4 YW 185 
C. Be PE ea ccpecescsccs 10 23 18 20 16 «687 
B. Se asnsecocncane 3s 4 6 2 «es GS 
).. Fi Me cebecdvacseess 21 a 16 8675 
Take Home Prize (100 targets). 

Hept. Tot. 
EC. reais ce ncviodsas is 4 8 FF 2 
S. By Mee ccnccocees : ©» wt ww ss & 
BP. Gi TEE. cecscccecves ae a 17 17 76 
C. Hey Re cecces 25 16 8 8 12 69 
F. B. Stephenson ........ Me “4° @3@ @- 3 
G. G. Stephenson, Jr. ... 12 17 15 7 OS 
A. TSR bsktessbadicce 10 20 1% 2 22 & 
FP, Be anaessvernsncee Be: 6 ee ee oe 
J._ Dg NE ctPRarsecsevsns 21 a 

Monthly Cup @ targets) 
P Hep. « 2 Tee 
C. Bier ca epehaieatsccucstengebas ai 3s 3 
S. P. Hopkins .. 4 2 t2- 
P. R. Towne . 5 23 11 39 
C. M. Camp ... ae: a 
F. Bi Stephenson ‘ 25 2 @¢ 
G. G, Stephenson .... eS 2. = 
C. Die seccesss es gs 23 1 46 
F. S. Beet inc < S- 2 O M 
ey | nk Re ir a YY 2 
Shoot off (25 targets). 

" Hept. 
E. Ee i ep aceda snc ca oh eEnerdavaicucine We mentee 2 20 
C. Tic ctcawcsdscvesesbarastviecstecewaudbar 2 .% 


Won ty C. D. Sayre. 

President Cup—F. B. Stephenson, 3 points; F. S. 
Hyatt, 2 points; E. H. Lott, 1 point. 

Take Home Prize—Won by F. B. Stephenson, 
Trapping Shooting Committee, Marine and Field Club. 
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Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 


Port Washington, L. I., December 21.—From a 
limit handicap of seven clay pigeons C. M. Gould won 
two events and tied for a third in the weekly shoot 
at the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club traps to-day. Dark- 
ness prevented the final shoot-off. 

The summaries: 

Du Pont Trophy (Handicap).—Twenty-five clay 
birds. C. M. Gould (7), 25; T. H. Lewis (4), 25; D. 
E. Smith (2), 25; E. A. Sierck (5), 24; H. L. Hoyt, 
Jr. (2), 24; J. W. Alker (4), 22; D. Provost (4), 213 
R. Howland (6), 20; J. O’Brien (7), 15. Shoot-off won 
by C. M. Gould. 

December Cup (Handicap).—Twenty-five clay birds. 

C. M. Gould (7), 25; T. H. a (4), 25; D. Provost 
(4), 25; D. E. Smith (2), 25; E. A. Sierck (). 24 5. Ww 
Alker (4), 24; H. L. Hoyt, Jr. (2), 23; Wien 
(6), 23; J. O’Brien (7), 17. Shoot-off Tg “by Cc. &. 
Could. 
Yearly Trophy (Handicap.)—Twenty-five clay birds. 
C. M. Gould (7). 25; E. A. Sierck (5), 25; T. H. Lewis 
and D. E. Smith (2), 25; H. L. Hoyt, Jr. (2), 24; R. 
Howland (6), 24; J. W. Alker (4), 22; D. Provost (4), 
21; J. O’Brien (7), 19. After two shoot-offs, C. M. 
Gould and E, A. Sierck were still tied. Shoot-off post- 
poned. 

Fifteen Clay Birds (Scratch).—Won by D. E. Smith 
(14) after a shoot-off. 

Ten Clay Birds (Scratch).—Won by E. A. Sierck, 9. 





Point Breeze Gun Club. 

Young, shooting from a 29-yard rise, did the best 
shooting of the day in the weekly live-bird events of 
the Point Breeze Gun Club, decided over the south- 
western shooting grounds yesterday afternoon. In the 
ten-bird event he grassed every one of his ten flyers and 
gained possession of a big, fat turkey offered for the 
high gun of the event. Then in a miss-and-out for 
another gobbler he brought to earth ten more flyers 
bringing. him in another fine bird and giving him a 
record of twenty straight for the day. 

There was a lively shoot for second money between 
Killian, Paul and Aiman, all three ending in a tie 
with nine cach. Killian and Paul missed their ninth 
birds, while Aiman, after letting his first pigeon get 


away, ran nine kills in a row. 
Three other birds were also carried away by 
victorious gunmen. Aiman and Killian, with eight kills 


each in miss-and out events, captured gobblers, while 
Biddle, with seven straight, also was awarded a bird. 
Scores: 


Ten-bird event, handicap rise: 





OR AEE vivcndewscdnntavacanssecdhwenemeeam 112212210I— 9 
ML. No biadteveccuascvesectssdecrenemeewte 221222120I— 9 
Biddle, 27 O211102110— 7 
Aiman, 29 .... 0211221212— 9 
Williams, 27 o12z2101112— 8 
Young, 29 2222222212—10 
Edwards, 29 2220022222— 8 
TE, NT vac cuvsescdoeseneecroucteudsiccawaet 2220202222— 8 
EE SN ncace cic tencdeasewaudeetsbasenaeuee 2220220222— 8 
COG SP ons ceccaicapcenéecoeasesenacesse 2220002222— 7 





Lehigh Rod and Gun Club. 
Bethlehem, Pa., December 20 (Special.—The Lehign 


Rod and Gun Club, of Bethlehem, held a live bird 
match today before its traps at Rittersville. F. Ketch- 
ledge killed all his birds. 

Ketchledge ............0.- 21t1r122221 I—10 
DEE codtqovancceunccuns 2 3. 23-32. O02 ee 
PR Na cvennossdeadene 23°22 32 2 t2 wo G 
ME ciincve Kot vcadacnsecdans S Shed Bike Bis, 2.24 
TNO i noibdn Sic vecopens 2 2 Jest «cs 8.2, 5°98 
PE wi adcpaccvenscevese E+ £2353 e 6.4 ee 
VOQRHOROTRE. oc ccccccccoccce 8-82: wok Sica - See 
SEE neces ds swnees Bette Se « AP ie eee: ae 
SE Whdlétvecaceisarwesekne t-2 See, Bie 2 SOG 





Meriden, Conn. 


A. W. duBray, Res. Agt. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 





Spotlight Cartridges. 

Spotlight cartridges are new and ingeniously con- 
trived cartridges now being manufactured by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company. When these car- 
tridges are fired at a target which is too hard for 
them to penetrate, they emit a bright, sparkling flash 
about the size of a silver dollar. This flash is so bright 
that it is plainly discernible in daylight, and at night 
gives a most brilliant illumination, which is startling 
to the beholder. These cartridges are likely to become 
very popular in shooting galleries and for home amuse- 


ment. They are now in the market. 
(Continued) 
Summary of N. A. A. Mail Matches. 

Now that the mail matches, which have been so 
pleasant to us archers, are all over and done, let us 
see what the results are as concerns the individual 
competitors. Rule 4, as printed in Forest and Stream 
of Sept. 2oth, said: “‘At the end of the season account 
will be taken of the best single scores, the best average 


scores and the great est number of matches competed in. 

Getting rid of the last item first, we find that Hertig 
and Elmer each competed nine times and that everyone 
else had a count less than that. What distinction may 
lie in this feature is therefore divided. 

In computing the results in this final summary it is 
evidently better to publish the men’s events first and 
the others later, because the lists of names are so long. 

Both of the winners of highest score are Pittsburg 
men and one had never competed in a tor urnament. 

In the academic mode we may say that those who 
have a score of over 600 stand Summa cum laude, those 
over 550 Magna cum laude, and those over 500 cum laude. 

Then in the York Round we get: 

Magna cum laude—Hertig, Holmes and Taylor. 

Cum laude—Doughty. 

In the American Round: 

Summa cum laude—Holmes, 
Bishop. 

Magna cum laude—Taylor, Elmer and Nichols. 

Cum laude—Gray, Smith. Sorber and Duff. 

Many others who failed to make very high scores 
showed a steady and commendable improvement during 
the whole season. At various times recently both Hertig 
and Rendtorff have complained of ill health, and so it 
is with satisfaction that we find ourselves able to give 
each of them ‘‘606.” 

Considering averages the winners are not the same, 
Holmes then going ahead of Hertig in the York and 
Rendtorff ahead of Holmes in the American. 

The lists were arranged according to highest score 
because in some cases a single poor score due to bad 
weather or accidents pulled the average down unfairly. 
For instance, Wilder, with an average of 245, made one 
York Round of only 84, and yet all his other scores 
were from 241 to 300. 

YORK ROUND. 


Rendtorff, Hertig and 





Number 

Name. Contests. Average. Low. High. 
WOOREME © owecuscvcccus 8 114-535 106-484 122-506 
PD ciowsescacces 2 115-562 111-531 119-593 
"URINE claede cued aawes 2 110-532 104-502 115-561 

SE c cuaacntcases 2 100-500 83-475 116- 
ENON e deikindgine sass I 96-446 96-446 on 
GREY cece ccceseenees 7 81-347 66-270 101-435 
BE ditapabe nipdetate 4 77-350 62-314 91-429 
EEE Pivedswddcwstons 3 93-392 82-340 99-425 
Bryant ....ccccccceee 2 89-404 91-301 86-416 
SNE cakaddccdvedees 6 79-330 73-287 91-3990 
CIEE Snnvnbiikdwsincces I 83-349 83-349 83-349 
RIGNSCGNS: = ve cc<. ces 2 81-319 79-305 82-332 
pS eee 4 55-235 51-195 69-321 
WHERE = dasicecseccces 7 245 20- 84 70-309 
Qpear ..cccccccscccee 3 287 62-257 77-307 
Dallin .......... I 68-284 68-284 68-284 
Douthitt I 75-275 75-275 75-275 
Frentz I 42-170 42-170 42-170 
BRUNE. wosvacsacaceséns 1 43-157 43-157 43-157 
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Eipemedy 
Miss C. 5 efferis 


Austen 
AMERICAN ROUND. 
umber 
Contests. Average. 
90-579 
90- 
89-549 


Name. 
Holmes 
Rendtorff 


84-494 
75-341 
84-447 
37-169 
66-324 
72-372 
64-286 
74-344 
81-373 
78-370 
55-273 
53-217 
56-226 
69-341 69-341 
58-256 > 335 
54-220 68-328 
68-314 68-314 
62-240 64-288 
40-156 67-273 
56-194 62-268 
50-210 53-255 
49-249 49-249 
47-183 56-248 
27-113 58-242 
54-216 57-235 
29- 97 51-234 
41-197 41-197 
15- 55 35-187 
34-134 43-169 
42-164 42-164 
= - ~ 90 
17> 45 7- 45 
ROBERT p sELMER. 


y 
Worstall 
Wilder 
Douthitt 
Walker 
Weston .. 
Postgate . 
Pendry ... 
Switzler 


80-400 
77-397 
76-306 
81-373 
78-370 
74-358 
69-357 
72-354 
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Marine and Field Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 13.— 
PRESIDENT’S —“- 


= 


Tracy 
. Voorhees 


ee 


E. H. Lott, 3 points; P. R. Towne, 2 
Stephenson, 1 point. 
TAKE a. 


. H. 
W. A McConvill 


Sauer 


“kage 
a ws 


a 


2 Towne 

- H. Lott 

. B. Stephenson 

2 oor (guest) 

S. Hyatt 

G. Stephenson 

Randall (guest) 

M. Camp 

D. Tracy (guest) 

G. Allers (guest) 

V. Suydam (guest) 

aptain Dryer (guest) 
Voorhees (guest) 

Keller (guest) 

Second leg won by P. R. Towne. 
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Du Pont Gun Club. 

L. D. Willis, the Western professional, was in fine 
form, breaking his first 25 straight. and getting 96 x 100. 

“Dol” Richardson’s 49 x 50 in the merchandise shoot 
won three Coleman Du Pont spoons, and, incidentally, 
brought his total winnings of spoons up to 11. 

Jim Roberson beat Joe Ben McHugh in the shoot 
off for second prize in class “A.” Jim broke 24 x 25, 
while Joe Ben dropped 2. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Dec. 27, 1913. 


Sportsmen's Show 


—-AND-— 


Outdoor Trap Shooting Tournament 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Forest and Stream 


AT THE 


New Grand Central Palace, New York City 


March 5th to I4th, 1914 


This Show will be held in conjunction with 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 


Travel, Vacation and Sportsmen’s Exhibition 


Organized and directed by 


The International Exposition Company of New York 


Transportation Lines, Chambers of Commerce, Hotel Associations, Resorts, 
Information Bureaus and Sportsmen’s Organizations, Manufacturers and 
Dealers have united in a co-operative effort to make this the greatest Sports- 
men’s and Travel show ever held in New York City. 


For detailed information, address 


W. J. GALLAGHER, Manager Sportsmen’s Show 


New Grand Central Palace 


Clyde Leedom broke them all the first time up, and 
wound up with 47 x 50. Clyde is making promises of 
what he is going to do when the S. S. Whites come 
to town. 

F. D. Orr of Duluth was a visitor, but did not shoot. 

Billy Edmanson, A. H. Lobb and Billy Foord did 
not put in an appearance today. 

After breaking 24 in the first event, Henry Win- 
chester seemed to lose track of them. Final score for 
Henry 45 x 50. 

Ralph Springer was high in Class E and won a 
silver mounted shaving set. Ralph is only 14 years 
old, but said he would immediately get busy and culti- 
vate a necessity for it. 

John Minnick took in the turkey shoot at Avondale. 

The Du Pont Gun Club will issue a program in a few 
days covering the New Year’s Day Turkey Shoot. 
Lester German selected such good ones for the Thanks- 
giving shoot, that he has been delegated to do the 
needful again. Les surely has the knack of selecting 
fine turkeys. 20 big ones was the order, and will afford 
the gunners all a chance to show their skill. 

Tom Chalfant was going to have a Christmas tree at 
the merchandise shoot today, and dress himself up “a 


New York City 


la Santa” but changed his mind at the last moment. 
John Minnick has challenged for the Championship 


of Delaware Cup, and the match will probably be shot‘ 


next Saturday. John has had his eye on that cup for 
nn and will do his best to win. 

D. Guest had the misfortune to sprain an ankle 
a Pi days ago, but says he will be out of the hospital 
in time for the shoot on January 3rd or “break a leg.” 


More than 800,000 horsepower has been de- 
veloped from streams on national forests under 
Government regulation. This represents the out- 
put under conditions of lowest streamflow. 


Florida buttonwood, a tree confined largely 
to the keys along the south coast, is very highly 
prized for use in cooking on ships’ galleys. It 
burns slowly with an even heat and makes but 
little smoke or ash. 





GAME LAWS IN. BRIEF 


AND 


HANDBOOK FOR SPORTSMEN 


Edited by 


WILLIAM GEORGE BEECROFT 


Containing Game and Fish Laws of UNITED STATES and CANADA 
arranged so comprehensively as to enable even the novice to know at a glance 
just where he is at. 

Indispensable information for sportsmen, such as care of shooting dogs, back- 
woods surgery, camp equipment, camp cookery, notes for fishermen, hints for 
sportsmen, and innumerable other things concerning rod and gun, together with 
the best places for shooting and fishing with guides in each section. Complete 
chapter on how to learn trap shooting, by Edward Banks. As the first edition 
will be only 10,000 copies, order now, direct or from your sporting goods dealer 
or bookman. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


——Bound in waterproof, durable cover 


A Book For Every Sportsman’s Library 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


22 Thames Street, New York City 
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On the 1913 Ladder of Fame 


(In Limerick.) 
Say, boys, have you heard of that ladder, 
Hits Score 
That mighty long ladder of fame; 
With its numerous rungs, whose praises 
are sung, 
And whose apex is everyone’s aim? 
They tell me a fellow named RENDT- 
ORFF 
Came out of the glorious West; 
And straight away flew, to SIX EIGH- 
TY-TWO, 
Nor did he once stop for a rest. 
We've all left our homes in the past, 
Now our HOLMES has left us in great 
glee; 
He must like fresh air, to be wandering 
there, 
Away up at SIX TWENTY-THREE... 
When the news was conveyed to H. 
TAYLOR, 
*Mong his records he started to delve; 
Then he threw off his coat, and he 
started to float 
Up as high as SIX HUNDRED AND 
EE, Sag esnwiwsendendweoeed 90 612 
Just below him stood famous Doc. HER- 
TIG, 
Giving comfort to them in a fix; 
Come, boys, aspire to get a bit higher, 
I’m up on SIX HUNDRED AND SIX.. 90 606 
With a smile on his face) HOMER 
BISHOP 
Looked as climbing had only begun; 
One could easily see, as plain as could be, 
He reposed on SIX HUNDRED AND 
IDEM 58 bh sep eUhs aw Ee OS alge dG leno aiek 89 601 
At his heels comes the champion ELMER 
An example to all who would be 
Quite willing to try their wings and to 
fly ; 
He’s now on his FIVE EIGHTY- 
MRNEIEANS 2 ocigics Lichunuembsciensaosante 89 583 
When I called out to JILES, are you 
stuck, 
With a grin he responded, Oh, nixy; 
I love to endure, going slowly but sure, 
So that’s why I pause at FIVE SIXTY.. 90 560 
In the race for the top Dr. DOUGHTY 
Has stopped for a moment to see 
If one more step he'll take, the ladder 
won’t break, 
So we find him on FIVE FIFTY- 
BREMEES: cSneue uns sas naeaecnneossee 80 553 
Then I heard the sweet voice of PHIL. 
BRYANT, 
*Way up where the breezes are shifty; 
How you fellows do soar; well, I’ve been 
up before, 
Now I’m feeling content at FIVE 
BE Pecos sieanan eaaenwi essed 88 550 
G. L. NICHOLS is going great guns, 
The top run he'll reach in good time; 
While the bells are a chiming, keep on 
with your climbing, 
You'll soon leave the FIVE FORTY- 
SOREN fu cc sieneas 5n4 cen cyeaebic se 89 549 
Keep your optics on BURTON P. GRAY, 
That’s if you’re inclined to feel sore; 
Never backward he glances, but upward 
he prances, 
He won’t rest on FIVE THIRTY-FOUR 90 534 
That his comrade, S. W. WILDER, 
Is after him plainly I see; 
He’s got the real grit, that won’t let him 
sit, 
Forever on FIVE TWENTY-THREE.. 83 523 
You see right up there J. H. PENDRY, 
With him you should all be acquainted ; 
He’s bidding adieu, to some old friends 
he knew, 


89 623 


Much below his FIVE HUNDRED AND 
OWE UL ED = Gelatin aoreeeias ovieaaeiss 84 520 
L. C. SMITH is a fellow from Newton, 
What a talent they have in that team; 
When again he gets started, we’ll soon 
find him parted 
From step No. FIVE AND FIFTEEN.. 
Let me shake hands with you, C. E. 
DALLIN, 
That’s if you don’t find me too late; 
To see you at rest, with the elite and best, 
On your noble FIVE HUNDRED AND 
RUSE «4 oi ic aalissas ccs anehaa ens 84 508 
C. T. SWITZLER, and dear old TAC. 
HUSSEY, 
Neck and neck in the race they have 
striven; 
Like two comrades dear, right through- 
out the year 
They stood on FIVE HUNDRED AND 
RHEUM BOIN <u. gcorccatein Ship chceracoiotabersls Siiovatons 89 507 
In tabulating the above I may have omitted 
someone accidentally, but as far as I can see the 
above contains the highest scores of archers 
shooting in the American Round during the pres- 
ent year. When we take the fact into considera- 
tion that there are only some seventeen shooters 
who have exceeded the 500 mark, although many 
have repeated the performance on several occa- 
sions during the past year, it will readily be seen 
that to most of us at least that total is elusive 
indeed. The most gratifying point is that 50 
per cent. of the above list is made up of names 
that are almost new to the sport. Watch the 
progress this coming year; the bordering many 
are after blood. James DvuFF. 


89 515 


(Continued from page 810.) 

escape the direct rays of the summer sun and 
heat. There are open spaces or pools here and 
there where one may cast fly or minnow, letting 
it fall just over the edge of the moss then reel 
slowly in allowing the lure to appear as if com- 
ing out of the moss for a “lark” in the more open 
water, when zip, zip and the fight is on and, from 
the boat which is anchored in the edge of the 
moss, the angler gets an occasional glinipse of 
the fish as he darts here and there trying to 
shake the lure from its hold and return again to 
its lair in the cool moss. Failing in this method 
he next breaks water and with a mighty effort 
endeavors to shake that deceptive thing from his 
mouth, and tiring in this, his fight gradually 
grows weaker until at last he is brought to boat 
exhausted, yet possessing enough strength for a 
final struggle when being lifted into the boat. 
Occasionally one is not well hooked or else 
catches you with a few inches of slack line and 
his efforts to secure freedom meet with success, 
much to your chagrin, and you determine to be 
more careful in the future that they do not catch 
you napping. 

Time passed more rapidly than it does under 
other circumstances and, when at noon we pulled 
up at the boathouse for lunch, there were seven 
beauties attached to my stringer beside the boat. 

After lunch I started on a tour of inspection 
of the lake, going on foot around the lake, and 
had made almost the entire distance before find- 
ing a place from which I could cast beyond the 
moss into open water. 

Within the next hour I landed seven more, 
and then getting in the boat continued to fish the 
open spots until almost sundown, when upon 
counting my fish I found that there were 21, not 
including the small ones which had been returned 
to the water as soon as taken. I really felt 
ashamed of the number that I had taken, but the 
thrill and pleasure of the fight was such that I 
really lost track of the number. Please don’t 
brand me “A Game Hog.” 

I certainly did wish for you many times that 


day, that you might enjoy with me the sport you 
enjoy so well, and at the place where we had 
planned so evens times to go. Perhaps there may 
yet.come a time? 
None of the fish taken were very large, rang- 
ing from % to 2% lbs. Yours, 
RANDLE, 


REJECT IMITATIONS 


Spratt’s 


Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 
ARE THE BEST 


Try them and watch results 
Send 2c. stamp for ‘* Dog Culture.’’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 








ok —.. True Chinese —all 
| P. ekin gese en! allehamplon bred. 
$25 up. A lll gift that would be appre- 
ciated. Full information on request. 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 
Great Neck, L. I. 






Phone 95-R 





Pekingese Puppies For Sale.—From 4 months old. 
Male weighs 1% pounds—has won 5 prizes. Female, 
mate exceptionally fine breeding—one female excellent 
$so. All housebroken. 

Mrs. Mooney, 100 West Soth St., 
Phone—Columbus 4131. 





Dog Training.—On best a peal. grounds Soe South. 





ANS, 
Lamar, Miss. 
mailed. Positive 


Burhans’ “Worm Knocker” a 
om Distemper Formula soc. . Burhans, Waterloo, 
owa. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 


A FINE BIRD DOG 


For Sale—English Setter dog, 2 years old. As 
fine a looker as you wish to see. Hunted two seasons, 
a fine partridge and woodcock dog, easy to handle; 
cne that watches you, backs and retrieves. Is an id 
shooting dog, also companion, knows some tricks. 
Come and see him or write for photo and pedigree. 
Price $125. Reference given. 

E. H. BAILEY, 


Danbury, Conn. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aa and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 


two broken dogs i sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 














IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 
Wolfhounds. English Bloodhounds, American Fox- 
olf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 
FOR SALE 


Setters, Pointers «1 Hounds 


GEORGE W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 
Telephone 29-M 


Airedales of Quality. 


PUPPIES and older Stock, by Champions Midland 
Royal, Swiveller, 43 rae and "mer noted sires bred 
to Champion stock bitc 


White not the best . Money back if not satisfied. 


TONKA. KENNELS, 
Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 


Florida. 


Oakland Hotel 


OAKLAND, FLA. 
On Lake Apopka, second largest lake in 
Florida. 
The best shooting and fishing in the State. 


Plenty of Quail, Duck and Snipe, Black 
Bass, Bream and Trout. 


Teams, Guides, Dogs and Boats Furnished. 


For further information address 


OAKLAND HOTEL. 





Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation here. Good shooting; 
thousands of ducks; plenty of quail. Both fresh and salt 
water fishing can be had within a short distance of the house. 
Correspondence invited. Address 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida 
T. D. BRIGGS, Proprietor 


For a Winter trip go to 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA 


Climate mild, but invigorating. 
Superb drives, saddle riding, golf, 
tennis, yachting, sea-bathing. . . 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


situated directly on the harbor. 
Grill room, tiled swimming pool 
and modem service throughout. 
Deep Sea Fishing and British 
Naval and Military Station. 


Opened December 5th, 1913 
HOWE & TWOROGER 


MANAGERS 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Are You An Qutdoors-Man? 


Do You Love to Hunt, Fish and Camp? 


We want to get acquainted with you! So here is 4 special in- 


Then how do you manage to stumble along through life without 
FIELD AND STREAM? 

E:ited each month for enthusiastic sportsmen, by enthusiastic sports- 
men, Field and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine- 
woods, the plash of the stream, the atmosphere of God’s outdoors ! 

And then the practical articles by the recognized leaders of the craft 
—the “how to”’ articles by men who have actually ‘been there."’ There 
are hundreds of suggestions that will make your future trips more 
successful—the little “dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men 
of a lifetime’s experience. Field and Stream is the shortcut that will 
bring them to you this year! 

Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you 
caught a Prize Winner last year and didn’t know it. Look over the 
prizes and conditions, and records of last year’s winners now running 
and find out what you missed. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 450 Fourth Ave., New York City 


troductory offer. 
split bamboo tip, solid wood butt, nickel fittings—and a three 
months’ trial subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, both for . 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Nominations Now Open 
FOR THE 


ELEVENTH 


American Field Futurity 


For Pointer and Setter Bitches 


Bred Onand After October 30,1913 
PURSE, $1,000 


SIXTH 


American Field Beagle Stake 


For Beagle Bitches 


Bred On or After October 30, 1913 
PURSE, $350 


Nomination blanks, rules, etc., of either Stake, 
sent on request. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 


801 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


Forest and Stream Books 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. 


American Duck Shooting.—By George Bird Grin- 
nell, Cloth. 630 pages. With 58 portraits of North 
American Swans, Geese and Ducks. Plans of Boats 
and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the text, and a 
nag of the topography of a duck’s plumage. Price, 
3-50. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. 


American Game Bird Shooting.—By George Bird 
Grinnell. This companion volume to “American Duck 
Shooting” treats of the upland game which American 
sportsmen shoot over dogs—woodcock, snipe, all the 
quail, grouse and turkeys. The volume is illustrated 
by colored plates of ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 
full-page portraits of different game birds and hunt- 
ing scenes, with a number of cuts in the text. Cloth. 
About 575 pages. Price, $3.50 net. Postage, 25 cents. 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON THE PLAINS, TRAPPING, 
TRADING AND INDIAN FIGHTING. 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, Trapping, Trading 
and Yadien Fighting.—By W. T. Hamilton (“Bill” 
With 8 full-page illustrations by Chas. 
Cloth. 223 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Hamilton). 
M. Russell. 


AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING. 


American Big Game Hunting.—The Book of the 
Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roose- 
velt and George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth. 
345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


TRAIL AND CAMP-FIRE. 


Trail and Camp-Fire—The Book of the Boone and 
Crockett Club. ditors: George Bird Grinnell and 
Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 353 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS. 

Camp Life in the Woods.—And the Tricks of Trap- 
ping and Trap Making. Containing hints on camp 
shelter, and all the tricks and bait receipts of the 
trapper, the use of the traps, with instructions for the 
capture of all fur-bearing animals. By Hamilton 


Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth. 360 pages. Price, $1.00. 


We'll send you a two-piece, five-foot bait rod— 


$1.00 


Split bamboo rod, regular price . $1.50 
8-month subscription to F.&8, . ° 


Send us your name and address, and mention where you saw 
this adv, together with a One-Dollar “William” today, for this 
offer is limited to a supply of 150 rods we have been able to 
secure at a special rate. 


—_ 
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UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 

Uncle Lisha’s Shop.—Life in a Corner of Yankee- 
land. By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth. 1 >. 
Price, $1.25. The shop itself, the place of tote of 
Uncle Lisha Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a 
sort of sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the 
fraternity expressed it, the hunters and fishermen of 
the widely scattered neighborhood used to meet of 
evenings and dull outdoor days, “to swap lies,” 


THE ANGLER’S WORKSHOP, ROD MAKING FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


The Angler’s Workshop, Rod Making for Begin- 
ners.—By ‘Dersy .D. Frazer. Cloth. 18 pages our 
ee illustrations, sixty working drawings. Post- 
paid, $1.00. A complete, simple onl thoroughly up-to- 
date work for the guidance of the amateur rod maker, 
carrying him from first principles through all phases 
of successful rod making. There is no theorizing or 
speculation. All terms are simple, and all kinds of 
rods and woods are treated of. 


MODERN FISHCULTURE IN FRESH AND 
WATER, — 


Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt Water.—By 
Fred Mather, author of “Men I Have Fished With,” 
with a chapter of Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. Price, $2.00, 


MY ANGLING FRIENDS. 
My Angling Friends.—A second i f “ 
Have Fished With.” By Fred. Mather. Clothe "9 
pages, with 13 illustrations. Price, $1.50. 
FETCH AND CARRY. 


Fetch and Carry.—By B. Waters. Tells minutel 
of the methods by which a dog, young or old, ‘willing 
or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve either by force 


or “natural” system. loth. Illustrated. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


NURSING VS. DOSING. 


Nursing vs Dosing—S T. Hammond. A _ most 
pratical book for the dog fancier, based largely on Mr. 
Hammond’s observation that dogs, and particularly 
house dogs, suffer from too much medicine. Contents 
—Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and 
Exercise, Common Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Need of Proper Care, 
Stomach, Vermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous System, Colic, 
Worms. Cloth, Illustrated. 161 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


TRAINING VS. BREAKING. 

Training vs. Breaking.—Or Practical Dog Training. 
By S. T. ‘Hammond. The author tells how to Solan 
out the wonderful intelligence of the dog by kindness 
as opposed to force. A clear, explicit work, which will 
appeal to dog lovers. Contents—First Lessons, Charge, 
Canine Acomplishments. The Whistle, ‘Quartering, Re. 
trieving. In the Field, Working in Company, Bai 
Puppies, Training Pet Dogs, Conclusion. Cloth. 
trated. Postpaid, $1.00. 


TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG FOR THE FIELD 
AND FIELD TRIALS 


Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and Field 
Trials.—By B. Waters. Probably the most compre- 
hensive work on the subject written, covers every phase 
of training and field trial preparation with reasons. 
Kennel Management, Breeding, Kenneling, Points of 
Judging. It is a work well calculated to enable the 
amateur to become a successful breeder and trainer. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Postpaid, $1.50. 


WOODCRAFT. 

_ ,Woodcraft.—By Nessmuk. No better or more de- 
lightful book for the help and guidance of those who 
go into the wild for sport or recreation was ever 
written. No one ever knew the woods better than 
Nessmuk or succeeded in putting so much valuable 
information into the same compass. Camp equipment, 
camp making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a .thousand and one 
kindred topics are considered. Beyond this, the book 
has a quaint charm all its own. Cloth. Illustrated. 
160 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. 


My Friend the Partridge—By S. T. Hammond. A 
delightful reminder of crisp autumnal days in the 
covers. It tells of sport with the noblest of game birds, 
the habits and habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just 
the right touch of reminiscence and personal experience. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 150 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


sing 
Illus- 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales 


By George Bird Grinnell. A splendid collection of 
tales and folklore collected by the author during a resi- 
dence with the tribe, when the nights were given up to 
story telling. Many of the tales are of thrilling interest, 
and in addition to this, the author’s observations on the . 
Pawnees, their history, life, characteristics and progress 
are of more than passing interest. Cloth, illustrated, 417 
pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
22 Thames S8t., New York. 





WESTLEY-RICHARDS wisi; SINGLE BARREL GUNS 
The 1913 Model Westley-Richards Single Barrel Trap Grade is pepe balanced and beautifully finished arm. It is built for 
the hardest kind of shooting and is absolutely reliable. The special Westley-Richards boring insures close, even “killing” patterns. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT IN STOCK 


Top lever hammerless action double bolted, with or without automatic safety slide, ejector, extra long and thick fore-end, with an extra 
steadying loop, straight hand, half-pistol, or full pistol grip and elevated-ventilated rib. Length of barrels, 30 to 34 inches, Price, $175.00 net. 


Double Guns at from $127.75 to $595.00 


The discriminating gunner will appreciate the fine workmanship, elegant appearance and easy handling qualities of these world-renowned arms. A critical 
examination and comparison with other makes is invited. The higher grades are fitted with single triggers and hand detachable locks. 20, 16 or 12 gauge. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


Sole U. S. Agents for ‘‘MULLERITE”’ Powder 
15 and 17 Warren Street Near Broadway, New York 


A 
REAL GUN 


L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger 


Above Illustration is TRAP Grade. 
Price with Two Triggers HUNTER ARMS C oO MPANY 
With Automatic Ejector. MAKERS 


With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger. . $86 net 776 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


Write for New Catalogue of New Designs. Prices, $25 to £1,000 net. 


“The Gun that Blocks the Sears” 


See how the Safety-bar (No. 4). when 
pushed back over the L-shaped ends of the 
Sears (No. 5) completely blocks them, 
making accidental discharge absolutely im- 
possible. Every Davis Hammerless Gun 
has the Safety that “‘ Blocks the Sears.’’ 
It is a Safe “‘Safety.’’ 


Send for our large Catalog and see what a high grade gun you can 
buy for a low price—NINE GRADES. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS srxii2ez%°"ess  Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 


Walsrode and Wolf sux Powders 
ARE THE BEST 


. : UNION METALLI T ; ARM 
Machine Loaded Shells ANY LOAD Are Furnished By | UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, Oorner Duane Street . NEW YORK CITY 





el 





